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THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1957 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Comuirrrr ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON Stare DEPARTMENT 

ORGANIZATION AND ForEIGN OPERATIONS, 
Washington, p<. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:33 a. m., in room 
G3, United States Capitol, the Honorable Wayne L. Hays (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mir. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Secretary, the Committee on Foreign 
Aifairs has always had a lively interest in the Foreign Service. The 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 was written by this committee. 

During the last 3 vears the progress of integration of departmental 
and staff personnel into the Foreign Service has been the subject of 
study by this committee. In the last Congress the committee reported 
out, and the Congress passed, three measures to strengthen the 
Foreign Service and the Department of State. 

There is no legislation before us now. But I think it is time that 
we took an inventory of the results obtained from the legislation we 
have previously enacted. We want to find out something about the 
progress and the problems that have resulted from integration. In 
the course of this meeting we may develop areas that require further 
examination, 

I might state, as you all well know, this job of being chairman of 
this subcommittee is new to me, as well as the very fact that I have 
never been on the subcommittee before. 

I feel that I personally can stand some education on the subject of 
your personnel proble ms. I am sure members of the subcommittee, 
while some of them are quite well versed on it, may have some 
questions they would like to ask. 

I know that you don’t have a prepared statement. I had thought 
to start the thing off, what I would like to have you do, if you can, is 
just takea hypothe tical FSO who comes into the De ‘partment brand- 
new and tell us just what prospects would lie before him in the way 
of —we know not many of them will achieve the pinnacle you have 
achieved, but going up through the ranks in the course of his career in 
the State Department, what things would he have to do, what quali- 
fications, additional qualifications would he have to meet in the course 
of vears, and how do you set these things up. 

i know that is a broad field. I would like to have some background 
on it, if you follow what | mean. 

Mr. Henperson. I do. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. | have no particular person in mind, but Mr. X 
who comes in for the first day. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Henperson. Let’s say Mr. X has passed his written and oral 
examinations and takes his oath as Foreign Service officer, class 8, 
which is the bottom of the Service. 

In due course he will be ordered to the Department for study in 
the Foreign Service Institute where he will undergo 3 months’ in- 
tensive training. 

This training will prepare him to take a post abroad or perhaps in 
the Department of State. It should give him a general idea at least 
of what he is expected to do when he takes his first job in the Depart- 
ment or in an embassy or consulate. 

It will also give him an understanding of the organization of the 
Department, of what the various sections of the Department are 
doing, of the relationship among these sections and between the 
Department and the field. 

Mr. Bentiey. Excuse me a minute. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, 
whether or not you would be interested in having Mr. Henderson tell 
you what the minimum qualifications to pass the examination 
would be. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think that would be good. If it is all right 
with the Secretary, and I think that it might be, it would be agreeable 
with me to have any member ask questions in amplification as you 
go along, because there may be some questions occur that would be 
better answered right at the moment and fit in with your statement 
better. 

Mr. Henperson. Would you like to have me briefly discuss the 
examinations? 

Mr. Bentuey. I[ wasn’t thinking so much of the examinations. 
But, for example, what level of education would a man have to 
achieve to reach that? What linguistic qualifications, and so forth? 

Mr. Henperson. The young men and young women who are 
drawn into the Service usually have a degree, an A. B. or B. S. degree 
from a university, although a degree is not necessary. Many of them 
have taken advanced studies and possess M. A., Ph. D., or some other 
degrees. 

In general, Foreign Service officers should have a broad liberal edu- 
cation; we have found that officers with such an education are likely 
to possess the flexibility and breadth which Foreign Service officers 
should have. 

If these young men or women in addition to a broad education have 
specialized in administration, in economics, or in languages, so much 
the better. But this specialization is not required. 

Until quite recently it was necessary for an applicant to take an 
examination in a spoken language, a modern language. Failure to 
pass the language examination rendered it rather difficult to pass the 
general examination. 

We no longer require an examination in a foreign language, although 
applicants may take such an examination voluntarily in any modern 
foreign language. We don’t require it because we have found that 
such a requirement limits the number of applicants from whom we 
can select officers. If a candidate is appointed, however, without 
having foreign language proficiency, he must acquire language com- 
petence before he can be promoted to class 7. 
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Unfortunately, American universities throughout the country as 
well as American high schools do not in general offer the kind of in- 
struction in foreign languages which turns out linguists. They 
don’t emphasize languages. We would, therefore, have a restricted 
number of applicants if we should require mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage as a condition for entry into the Service. 

However, this year we are trying out a plan to encourage language 
study among the applicants. If an applicant voluntarily takes a 
foreign language examination and passes it, 5 percent is added to 
whatever grade he has received for the written examination. This 
additional 5 percent may give him an opportunity to take the oral 
which he might not otherwise have had. 

The written examination is of a general character. It tests a per- 
son’s general education, his cultural background, his ability to express 
himself effectively in written English. 

We try to find out what he knows in the matter of history, economics, 
and general educational background. 

Usually about 1 person out of 5 passes the written examination at 
the present time. 


STATEMENT OF ARCH JEAN, CHIEF OF EMPLOYMENT DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Jean. One out of ten end up offered appointments as Foreign 
Service officers. 

Mr. Henperson. Who passes the written, about how many? 

Mr. Jean. One out of five. 

Mr. Henprerson. One out of five of the applicants pass the written 
examination, and less than half of those who pass the written exam- 
ination pass the oral. 


The questions are worked out between the Department of State 
and a group of specialists at Princeton. 

Mr. Jean. It is the educational testing service at Princeton with 
whom we have contracts. The written examination is prepared and 
graded by the educational testing service. 

Mr. HenpERSON. Some time ago I made a talk before representa- 
tives of a number of colleges in Michigan regarding our examinations 
and the type of young people whom we would like to take them. It 
might be helpful for me to have inserted here excerpts from this talk: 


We are, of course, interested in the quality rather than merely in the number of 
candidates. It would be manifestly unfair to encourage a young man or woman 
to take the examinations who obviously does not possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions. 

Our written examinations in June and December will be quite different from 
those given in previous years. They will be held at some 50 centers throughout 
the United States and its Territories so that the candidates will not be compelled 
to travel long distances in order totake them. The examinations are much shorter 
than those given in previous years. They do not embrace as many subjects; 
they are more general in scope; they contain no catch questions; they place no 
premium upon the memorizing of dates or of the names of persons and places. 
Those who pass these examinations must have a good general educational back- 
ground; they must have certain cultural interests; they should understand various 
systems of governments; they must be acquainted with the basie principles of 
economic theory; they should know something about geography and international 
problems; they should be able to present their ideas in an orderly fashion in 
suitable language; and they should display judgment and commonsense. They 
should be able also to pass an examination in at least one foreign language either 
before entering the service or before receiving a promotion. 
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The oral examinations afford the candidates an opportunity to demonstrate 
that they have the personal qualifications which a Foreign Service officer should. 
possess. It is not easy to describe these qualifications; they are almost indefinable. 
It might be less difficult to describe the kind of young men and women who are 
likely to become the most useful Foreign Service officers. They should have 
friendly, attractive personalities; they should possess a sensitiveness which renders 
them quick to understand the views, the prejudices, and the problems of people 
of different national, racial, or occupational backgrounds; their faces and their 
bearings should reflect an eagerness to learn and a lively intellectual curiosity 
the Foreign Service is no place for dull, unimaginative persons. Thev should be 
interested in the manners, customs, languages and history of peoples of other 
times and places. These interests should have been manifested by the reading 
not only of the best American literature but of some of the great international 
classics. In their studies and work they should be thorough without being 
pedantic. They should have a healthy sense of humor. They should not shrink 
from tasks requiring a high degree of intellectual concentration. They should 
be complete masters of English grammar and should have a feeling for the structure 
of the English language. If they are good at sports, particularly those in which 
they can continue to engage while in the Service. so much the better. Natural 
brilliance is a great asset in the Service; but brilliance in itself is not enough; it 
is likely to burn itself out quickly unless it is accompanied by integrity, steadi- 
ness, sincerity, and real modesty. 

Please do not obtain the impression ree my remarks that only paragons can 
obtain admittance into the Foreign Service. We are quite aware that we are 
not likely to find concentrated in any one person all the qualities which we would 
like for our Foreign Service officers to possess. I hope, however, that what | 
have said will help in identifying the kind of young men and women who in our 
opinion would be best qualified to represent our country in the foreign field. 

Mr. Henperson. We send out panels to various parts of the coun- 
try to give the oral examination to those who have passed the written. 
These ‘panels usually consist of three State Department or Foreign 
Service officers. The oral examination is usually an hour and a hall 
in duration. 

During the oral examination a careful assessment is made of the 
personality, the character, the presentability, the honesty, the straight- 
forwardness, and the intelligence of the candidate. 

As has been pointed out, less than 1 out of 2 of these candidates 
who appear before the panels pass the examination. 

Mr. Bentiey. What efforts do you make to insure widespread 
geographic representation? 

Mr. Henperson. We send out teams from the Department to the 
universities throughout the country in every State of the country. 
Mr. Jean can tell you the number of universities to which we sent 
teams last year. 

Mr. Jean. Two hundred fifty-two universities were actually visited 
personally, and then by mail another 300 were informed. So we 
have approached more than 500 schools. 

Mr. HeNpERSoN. Our teams go out and talk with the members of 
the faculty, placement directors, and the students. A vigorous effort 
is made to reach a maximum number of the students. Thus we try to 
create an interest in the Foreign Service in every part of the United 
States. 

The fact is that we do draw our officers from every section of the 
United States. 

Mrs. Keuuy. May | assume these are American citizens? 

Mr. Henperson. Always. They must be American citizens. 
No candidate is certified for appointment unless he has been an 
American citizen for atleast 10 years. 

(The following information has been submitted for the record.) 
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RECRUITMENT Visits TO COLLEGE CAMPUSES 
During the calendar vears 1955, 1956, and 1957, 326 campuses were visited. 
Each State of the Union, as well as the District of Columbia and the Territory of 
Hawaii, is represented in this total 


Colleges visited during calendar 1955 


State Name of college Spring Fall 

Alabama University of Alabama x X 
Birmingham-Southern College X X 
Miles College X 

Arizona American Institute of Foreign Trade X X 
University of Arizona X 

Arkansas University of Arkansas X X 

California Mills College X 
University of California (Riverside) X 
University of California (Santa Barbara) X 
University of Southern California X 
Loyola University (Los Angeles X 
University of California (Los Angeles X 
San Francisco State College X 
San José State College X 
Stanford University X 
Immaculate Heart College 
University of California (Berkeley xX 
Sacramento State College X 
Occidental College (Los Angeles X 
Pomona College X 


Scripps College 
Claremont Men’s College 





Georgetown University 
Catholic Universit 


Whittier College X 

University of Santa Clara X 

Colorado University of Denver Xx 
University of Colorado X 

Connecticut rrinity College xX 
University of Connecticut X 

Wesleyan University X 

Yale University Xx 

University of Bridgeport X 

Fairfield University X 

Hillver College X 

Delaware University of Delaware X 
District of Columbi George Washington University X 
Howard University X 

X 

xX 


AAAALA AFZAL A AY AAA ZAZA AALZ AKA. ZKALALAA 


American University 4 
School of Advanced International Studies X 

Florid University of Miami X 
Rollins Colle X 
Stetson Universit x 
University of Florida X X 
Florida State Univer X 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University X 

Gee ‘ Emory University X X 
University of Georgia (Athens X X 
University of Georgia (Atlanta X X 
Atlanta University X X 
Mercer Unive Ty X 
Agnes Scott College x 

Idaho University of Idaho x xX 

I 10 University of Llinois X X 
Knox College X 
Bradley University X X 
University of Chicagi x X 
Northwestern University X x. 
DePaul University X X 
Roosevelt X X 
Iilinois Wesleyan University X 
Monmouth Colle: X 


Wheaton College 
Indiana Notre Dame Univer 
Purdue University 
sutier University 
DePauw University 
Indiana University 
lowa State University of lowa 
Grinnell College 
Drake University 
Kansas University of Kansas 
Kentucky University of Louisvill 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana Tulane University 
Southern University 
Louisiana State University 
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Colleges visited during calendar 1955—Continued 


State | Name of college | Spring Fall 
Maine University of Maine X xX 
Colby College xX X 
Bates College xX X 
Bowdoin College xX xX 
Maryland University of Maryland xX X 
Johns Hopkins University X x 
Goucher College X 
Maryland State Teachers Colleg xX 
Massachusetts Brandeis University xX 
College of Holy Cross X X 
Clark X X 
Univer ichusett X X 
Ambhe X xX 
Mount H College X xX 
Smith X X 
Spr xt X 
Simm X 
Assum] leg x 





Williams College 
Harvard University 
Radcliffe C f 
Pufts | 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
Boston University 
Boston Colles 
Northeastern University 

Wellesley College 

W heaton College 
Michigar University of Detroit 
Wayne University 

Michigan State University 

University of Michigan 
Minnesota University of Minnesota 

Macalester College 

St. Olaf’s College 

College of St. Thomas 

Carleton College 
Missouri. University of Missouri 

Washington University 

St. Louis University 

University of Kansas City 






AKAM 





Vi ie 


Mississipp University of Mississippi 
Montana Montana State University 
Nebrask Creighton University 


Municipal University of Omaha 
University of Nebraska 


Nevada University of Nevada 

New Hampshir University of New Hampshire 
Dartmouth College 

New Jersey Princeton University 


Rutgers University 
Fairleigh-Dickinson College 
New Mexico University of New Mexico 
New York Union College and University 
University of Buffalo 
University of Rochester 
Syracuse University 
Hamilton College 
Colgate University 
Cornell University 
Manhattan College 
| City College of New York 
New York University 
Queens College 
Brooklyn College 
St. John’s University 
Fordham University 
Columbia University 
St. Francis College 
Long Island University - 
| Hunter College 
Adelphi College 
| Vassar College. __- 
North Carolina | University of North Carolina 
Duke University 
| Wake Forest College 
| North Dakota State Agricultural 
| University of North Dakota 
Ohio. | Fenn College 
\ 
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North Dakota 


Bowling Green State University --. : 
Ohio University | x 
Kent State University --. | 


A AMM 


| University of Akron 





State 


Ohio 


Oklaho1 


Oregot! 


Pennsylvar 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington. 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 
Hawaii 


Colleges visited during calendar 1955 
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Name of college 


~~ Youngstown College 


Ohio State University 
Denison University 


| Ohio Wesleyan University 


University of Dayton 

Miami University 

Marietta College 

Western College for Women 
University of Toledo 

Oberlin College 

John Carroll University 
Western Reserve University 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Tulsa 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
University of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City University 
Reed College 

University of Portland 

Lewis and Clark College 
Oregon State College 
University of Oregon 
Maryhurst Colk 

Temple University 

LaSalle College 

University of Pennsyl 
Villanova College 

Swarthmore College 

Franklin and Marshall 
Bucknell University 
Muhlenburg College 

Cedar Crest College 

Lehigh University 

Lafayette College 

University of Pittsburgh 
Duquesne University 
Pennsylvania State University 
Lincoln University 

Bryn Mawr College 

Brown University 

Pembroke College 

University of South Carolina 
University of South Dakota 
South Dakota State College 
Fisk University 

Vanderbilt 

Tennessee Agricultural and Mechanical University 
University of Tennessee 
University of Houston. 

Rice Institute 

Texas Southern University 
l'rinity University 

St. Mary’s University 
University of Texas 

rexas Christian University 
North Texas State College 
Southern Methodist University 
Baylor University 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Utah State Agricultural College 
University of Utah 

Brigham Young University 
University of Vermont 
Middlebury 

College of William and Mary 
University of Virginia 
Washington and Lee University 
Lynchburg College 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College 
University of Richmond 
Virginia Union University 
State College of Washington. 
Gonzaga University 


| Whitworth College 


University of Washington 


| Seattle University 


NOTE. ~Number schoels actually visited, 244, 


West Virginia University 
Marshall College 
University of Wisconsin 
Marquette University 
Wisconsin State College (Milwaukee) 
University of Wyoming 
University of Hawaii 
Total 


Continued 


DEPARTMENT 


Spring 
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40 


Fall 
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4 


~ 192 
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State 


Alabama 
Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 


Idaho 
Minois 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 
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Colleges visited during calendar 1956 


Name of college 


University of Alabama 
American Institute of Foreign Trade 


University of Arizona 
Arizona State College 


University of Arkansas 


Hendrix College 


University of California (Santa Barbara) -- 


George Pepperdine College 
University of Southern California 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 


University of California (Los Angeles) 


San Francisco State College 
University of San Francisco 


San José State College 


Stanford University 


San Diego State College 

Los Angeles State College 
University of California (Berkeley) 
Sacramento State College 
Occidental College (Los Angeles) 
Los Angeles City College 


Pomona College 
Seripps College 


Clarement Men’s College 


Whittier College 


University of Santa Clara 


University of Denver 


University of Colorado 


Trinity College 


University of Connecticut 


Wesleyan University 
Yale University 


University of Delaware 


Howard University 


| George Washington University 


Georgetown University 


Catholie University 
American University 


School of Advanced Inter-National Studies 


University of Miami 
Rollins College 
Stetson University 
University of Florida 


Florida State University 


Emory University 


University of Georgia (Athens 


University of Georgia 


Atlanta University 
Mercer University 


Georgia State College of Business Adn 


University of Idaho 
University of Mlinois 
Knox College 
Bradley University 


University of Chicago 


(Atlanta) 


Northwestern University 


DePaul University 
Loyola University 
Roosevelt University 


Notre Dame University 


Valparaiso University 


Purdue University 
Wabash College 
Butler University 
DePauw University 
Indiana University 


State University of Iowa 


Grinnell College 
Drake University 
lowa State College 
Coe College 
University of Kansas 





University of Louisville 


Berea College 


University of Kentucky 


Tulane University 
Loyola University 
Southern University 


Louisiana State University 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


University of Maine 
Colby College 

Bates College 
Bowdoin College 
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Fall 
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State 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


\I issour 


Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Ohio 
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Colleges visited during calendar 1956 


Name of college 


University of Maryland 
Jobns Hopkins University 
College of the Holy Cross 
Clark University 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst College 

Mount Holyoke College 
Smith College 

Williams College 

Harvard University 
Radcliffe College 

Tufts University 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
Boston University 

Boston College 
Northeastern University 
Wellesley College 

University of Detroit 
Wayne University 
Michigan State University 
University of Michigan 
Hope College 

University of Minnesota 
Macalester College 


| Hamline University 


St. Olaf’s College 

Gustavus Adolphus College 
College of St. Thomas 
Carleton College 

University of Missouri 
Washington University 

St. Louis University 
University of Kansas City 
University of Mississippi 
Montana State University 
Creighton University 
Municipal University of Omaha 
University of Nebraska 
University of Nevada 
University of New Hampshire 
Dartmouth College 
Princeton University 
Rutgers University 
Fairleigh-Dickinson College 
University of New Mexico 
Union College and University 
Canisius College 

University of Buffalo 
University of Rochester 
Syracuse University 
Hamilton College 

Colgate University 

Cornell University 
Manhattan College 

City College of New York 
New York University 
Queens College 

Brooklyn College 

St. John’s University 
Fordham University 
Columbia University 

St. Francis College 

Long Island University 
Hunter College 

Hofstra College 

Vassar College 

University of North Carolina 
Duke University 

Wake Forest College 
Davidson College 

North Dakota Siate Agricultural College 
University of North Dakota 
Ohio University 

Kent State University 
University of Akron 
Youngstown College 

Ohio State University 
Denison University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
University of Dayton 
Miami University 

Kenyon College.. 

Hiram College 

Western College for Women 
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Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania___- 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Norte.—Total schools actually visited 
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Colleges visited nowreny calendar 1956—Continued 


Name of college 


. Xavier University 


University of Toledo. 
Oberlin College 
Baldwin-W allace College 
John Carroll University ‘ 
Western Reserve U er 
| Muskingum College. 
University of Cine innati- 
.| University of Tulsa 
| Oklahoma Agricultural and M echanical ( ‘ollege 
University of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City University 
| Reed College. _- 
| University of Portland_- 
| Lewis and Clark C ollege 
Oregon State College 
| University of Oregon 
Temple University 
| LaSalle College 
University of Pennsylvania 
Villanova College 
Swarthmore College 
Haverford College 
Franklin and Marshall 
Bucknell University 
Muhlenberg College 
Cedar Crest College 
Lehigh University 
Lafayette College - 
Westminister College 
University of Pittsburgh 
Duquesne University 
| Pennsylvania State University 
| Lincoln University 
| Brown University 
Pembroke College _ - 
| University of Rhode Island 
| The Citadel 
| University of South Carolina 
University of South Dakota 
| Memphis State University 
Fisk University 
Vanderbilt 
Tennessee Agricultural and Mechanical University 
University of Chattanooga 
University of Tennessee 
Southwestern at Memphis 
University of Houston 
Rice Institute 
Texas Southern University 
Trinity University 
St. Mary’s University 
University of Texas 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Texas Christian University 
North Texas State College 
Southern Methodist University 
Baylor University 
Texas Technology College 
Utah State Agricultural College 
University of Utah 
Brigham Young University 
University of Vermont 
Middlebury College 
College of William and Mary 
| University of Virginia 
Washington and Lee University 
State College of Washington 
Whitman College 
Gonzaga University 
Whitworth College 
University of Washington 
Seattle University 
West Virginia University 
Beloit College 
University of Wisconsin 
Marquette University 
Wisconsin State College 
Wisconsin State College 
Lawrence College 
Ripon College 
University of Wyoming 





(Eau Claire) 
Milwaukee) 


Total 


252. 
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Colleges visited during spring 1957 


State Name of college Spring Fall 
aes ‘ ana - csi ascent acs eeaalaedaiaeamaadacneeain tenia unnaesinhisnlnisvematiciaanapnd aap 
Alabama University of Alabama ; 
Birmingham-Southern College ‘ - 
California University of San Francisco i 


College of the Pacific 

Stanford University 

| University of California (Berkeley) 
University of Redlands 

University of Southern California 
Long Beach State College 
University of California (UCLA) 





Fresno State College | 
Colorsdo-.__- | University of Colorado | 
| Colorado State College | 

Connecticut - _..~-- | Fairfield University | 





University of Connecticut 
Yale University 

Trinity College 

District of Columbia Catholic University 

Georgetown Universit: 

George Washington University 

Howard University 

American Universit: 


Georgia | Emory University 
| Agnes Scott College 
Iilinois Augustana College 


University of Ilinois 
Milliken University 
Principia College 
Northwestern University 
University of Chicago 

lowa University of Dubuque 
State University of lov 
Luther College 


Louisiana Centenary College 
Louisiana State Universit 
Maryland Morgan State College 
Loyola Colles« 
Massachusetts Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Harvard University 

Merrimack Colle 

American International Collegs 
Michigat Western Michigan College 

Kalarnezoo College 

‘Ibion College 

University of Michigan 


Minnesot Saint John’s University 
University of Minnesota 

M ississipp Mississippi State College 
Millsaps College 
Mississippi College 
Mississippi Southern College 

Missouri Lineoln University 
Westminster College 
University of Missouri 

New Jerst Princeton Universits 

Ohio Bowling Green State University 


' College of Wooster 
Mount Union College 
Oregor University of Oregon 
Willamette University 
Pacitic University 
vivania Albright College 
Moravian College 
Muhlenberg College 
King’s College 
Wilkes College 
University of Scranton 
Dickinson College 
Cettysburg College 
Bryn Mawr College 
Allegheny College 
University of Pittsburch 


Khode Island Providence College 
Brown University 
Virginia Hampden-Syeney College 
Washington University of Washington 
College of Puget Sound 
Wisconsin Wisconsin State College 


University of Wisconsin 
Marquette University 


SA A A a boa a a i ak ka ka oak i a bb eo a i oo ob ee tt a od Oo oO OA et Dd Dd Od Od bd od Bd 4 D4 BA A 4 4 


Total 80) 
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Mr. Jean. Might I add, Mr. Henderson, in connection with Mr. 
Bentley’s question that 200 colleges were represented in the group 
which passed the written examinations last year and 38 States were 


likewise represented. 


Mr. Bentiey. I wanted to make that point because we have all 
heard the criticism in the past that the Foreign Service concentrated 


on the Ivy League. 


(The following has been submitted for the record. 


EpUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS GRANTING 


Abilene Christian College, Texas 

Akron, University of, Ohio 

Alabama, University of 

Allegheny College, Pennsylvania 

American University, The, District of 
Columbia 

Amherst College, Massachusetts 

Antioch College, Ohio 

Arkansas, University of 

Barnard College, New York 

Bates College, Maine 

Boston College, Massachusetts 

Boston University, Massachusetts 

Bowdoin College, Maine 

Bradley University, Illinois 

Brigham Young University, Utah 

British Columbia, University of 

Brooklyn College, New York 

Brown University, Rhode Island 

Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 

Buffalo, University of, New York 

California, University of (Berkeley) 

California, University of (Los Angeles) 

Carleton College, Minnesota 

Chicago, University of, Lllinois 

Chico State College, California 

Cincinnati, University of, Ohio 

Citadel, The Military College of South 
Carolina, The 

City College of the City of New York 

Colgate University, New York 

Colorado State College of Education 

Colorado, University of 

Columbia University, New York 

Connecticut, University of 

Cornell University, New York 

Dartmouth College, New Hampshire 

Denison University, Ohio 

Denver University, Colorado 

DePauw University, Indiana 

Detroit, University of, Michigan 

Dickinson College, Pennsylvania 

Drake University, lowa 

Drew University, New Jersey 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Penn- 
sylvania 

Duke University, North Carolina 

Emory University, Georgia 

Florida, University of 

Fordham University, New York 

Gannon College, Pennsylvania 


BACCALAUREATES TO 
OFFICER CANDIDATES WuHo Took THE WRITTEN 
1956 AND LaTER BECAME ELIGIBLE FOR APPOINTMENT 


See also p. 92.) 


FOREIGN SERVICE 

EXAMINATIONS IN 1955 AND 

-ToTaL 176 

Georgetown University, District of 
Columbia 

George Washington University, District 
of Columbia 

Georgia, University of 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

Grinnell College, Iowa 

Gustavus Adolphus College, Minnesota 

Hamilton College, New York 

Hamline University, Minnesota 

Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 

Haverford College, Pennsylvania 

Hofstra College, New York 

Hope College, Michigan 

Howard University, District of Columbia 

Illinois, University of 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

Indiana University 

Iona College, New York 

Iowa State Teachers College 

Iowa, State University of 

Kansas State Teachers College 

Kansas, University of 

Kentucky, University of 

Lafayette College, Pennsylvania 

Lake Forest College, Llinois 

Loras College, lowa 

Los Angeles State College, California 

Louisiana State University 

Loyola University, Llinois 

Luther College, lowa 

Maine, University of 

Manhattan College, New York 

Marlboro College, Vermont 

Marquette University, Wisconsin 

Maryland, University of 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(North Adams, Mass.) 

Miami University, Ohio 

Miami, University of, Florida 

Michigan State University 

Michigan, University of 

Minnesota, University of 

Mississippi Southern College 

Missouri, University of 

Montana State College 

Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts 

Nebraska, University of 

New Mexico, University of 
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New York University Seton Hill College, Pennsylvania 
North Carolina, University of Smith College, Massachusetts 
North Central College, Ulinois South, University of the, Tennessee 
North Texas State College Southern California, University of 
Northeastern University, Massachusetts Southern Methodist University, Texas 
Northwestern University, I!linois Stanford University, California 
Notre Dame, University of, Indiana Sul Ross State Teachers College, Texas 
Oberlin College, Ohio Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania 
Occidental College, California Syracuse University, New York 
Ohio State University Temple University, Pennsylvania 
Ohio University Tennessee, University of 
Ohio Wesleyan University Texas Christian University 
Oklahoma, University of Texas, University of 
Omaha, Municipal University of, Ne- Toledo, University of, Ohio 
braska Tufts University, Massachusetts 
Pace College, New York Tulane University of Louisiana 
Pennsylvania State University Union College and University, New 
Pennsylvania, University of York 
Pepperdine College, George, California United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
Pittsburgh, University of, Pennsylvania emy, New York 
Pomona College, California United States Military Academy, New 
Portland, University of, Oregon York 
Princeton University, New Jersey Utah, University of 
Purdue University, Indiana Vallejo College, California 
Queens College of the City of New York Valparaiso University, Indiana 
Reed College, Oregon Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
Rochester, University of, New York Vassar College, New York 
Rockhurst College, Missouri Virginia, University of 
toosevelt College, Lilinois Wabash College, Indiana 
tosemont College, Pennsylvania Washington and Lee University, Vir- 
Russell Sage College, New York ginia 
Rutgers University, New Jersey Washington, State College of 
Sacramento State College, California Washington, University of 
St. John’s University, Minnesota Wayne University, Michigan 
St. John’s University, New York Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, Wesleyan University, Connecticut 
Texas Western Reserve University, Ohio 
St. Martin’s College, Washington Westmar College, lowa , 
St. Louis University, Missouri Westminster College, Missouri 
St. Vincent College, Pennsylvania Wheaton College, Hlinois 
San Francisco, University of, California Williams College, Massachusetts 
San Jose State College, California Wisconsin, University of 
Santa Clara, University of, California Yale University, Connecticut 


Mr. Hays of Ohio. How long has this business of sending teams out 
to the universities been going on? 

Mr. Henperson. It started about 3 vears ago. 

Mr. Jean. In May of 1954. We made an attempt earlier actually 
in 1952, but we gave the present emphasis to it in May of 1954. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. This can be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Henpepson. After the applicants have passed the written and 
oral examinations they fill out forms giving a full résumé of their Lfe. 
In this résumé they must account for practically every month of their 
life from childhood. This résumé is used in connection with a security 
check. It takes perhaps 30 to 60 days for a very careful security 
check to be made. 

If the security check is favorable, the applicant may be instructed 
to report for duty in the Department within a relatively short time. 
He is first nominated by the President as a Foreign Service officer; 
his nomination must be confirmed by the Senate before he is commis- 
sioned., 


91010-——57 = 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. Do you have a policy on providing specialized 
training for these people before perhaps they are sent to the first post? 
Mr. HenpErson. No, sir. As I have pointed out, they are first 
given 3 months of ceneral training at the Foreign Service Institute. 
Following these 3 months of general training, they are given an addi- 
tional 3 months’ training in language. This language training is a 
new development. It is highly concentrated and taxes all the resources 
of the young officer. 

The present languages that we are stressing are French, German, and 
Spanish. Portuguese and Italian are being offered in certain cases. 
For the time being we are laying stress on those three languages be- 
cause we consider it is advisable that every young officer have a fairly 
good knowledge of one of these languages before he undertakes a 
field assignment. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In 3 months of concentrated studies can a per- 
son get a working grasp of a language, do you think? 

Mr. Henperson. We find from experience that by 3 months of 
concentrated study the person is able to carry on simple conversations 
and can read the newspapers. If a person is an unusually good 
linguist, he can do much more. 

The emphasis is naturally on learning to speak the language. For 
6 hours daily the officers attend small conversation classes. Outside 
the classes they study. 

If a person happens to have a mastery of a modern language already, 
he may take a course in another language. For instance, if a person 
knows German, we may give him 3 months in French. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. If a person takes 3 months of French, is he 
then assigned to a country where he will use that language? 

Mr. Henprerson. Not necessarily. Usually we try to decide at 
the end of the first 3 months of orientation where a person is going. 
If he is to be assigned to a Spanish-speaking country, he will be given 
Spanish. If to a country where French is the first or second language, 
he will be given French. 

It may be that a person will be going to Australia or some place 
like India where French, German, and Spanish are not widely used. 
Nevertheless we think that he should have a start on these languages 
before he leaves Washington. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I didn’t intend that question to be critical. 
What I am getting at is, when [ was in Moscow about a year and a 
half ago, I had a young chap who had only been there about 6 weeks 
go with me one day as an interpreter. 

Frankly, he was far better than the interpreter that the Russians 
furnished me when I was under the auspices of Intourist the 2 days 
previous. 

He had a fluent command of Russian, and in one instance we got in 
a crowd where everyone was speaking at once and he did a beautiful 
job of interpretation. 

He said that he studied this, I think, at some school in Germany, 
If there is anything top secret about this— 

Mr. Henprrson. It is not secret. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The thing that impressed me about it was that 
in addition to his fluency in it his wife, who had only heard him practic- 
ing at home, was very proficient in it, too. She carried on conversa- 
tions with the peasants and the people quite fluently. 
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How long would yeu: say he had studied? 

Mr. Henperson. M Veen: how long is our course in Russian? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. 1 thought he told me a year. 

Mr. Jean. It is a year. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I thought that was right, but I didn’t want to 
say so on my memory alone. 

Mr. Henperson. If an officer is going to a country like the Soviet 
Union, we try to give him at least 3 months’ concentrated language 
in Russian before he goes. 

Some officers whom we expect to specialize in the area will be given 
a year of concentrated study. This officer undoubtedly was planning 
to specialize in Eastern Europe. He was therefore given a full year 
in the language. 

Mr. SELDEN. What is the age limit on young men coming into the 
Foreign Service? 

Mr. HenpDERSON. 30 years. 

Mr. SeLpEen. Does he have to be under 30 years? 

Mr. Jean. He may not have passed his 31st birthday. 

Mr. Henperson. That isright. Suppose he takes an examination— 
may I ask Mr. Jean a question?—when he is just over 30 and is unable 
to take his oath until he is 31? 

Mr. Jean. That is all right as long as he has completed the exami- 
nation. He may enter anytime thereafter, within reason. 

Mr. Henperson. When a young man has finished his 6 months at 
the Institute, he may be assigned as a vice consul or third secretary 
abroad. 

Usually his first foreign assignment is on consular work. He may of 
course be assigned to a Foreign Service officer position in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

His assignment in the consular section of an embassy or in a consulate 
will permit him to engage in the type of work where he can meet the 
public. 

For instance, he might be performing visa, passport, or notarial 
services, or any of the numerous consular services which bring him in 
contact with the public. 

He may serve in his first post for 2 years. During that time he has 
an opportunity to get acquainted with foreign ways and foreign en- 
vironments. 

Usually a young officer is transferred at the end of 2 years so he may 
have a variety of experiences while he is still impressionable. 

At his second post he may continue at consular work or he may be 
assigned to the economic section, to the commercial section, to the 
political section, or to the administrative section of the mission or 
consulate. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Suppose a young officer speaks French, we will 
say, has been sent to this school ‘and has taken French and w inds up 
in Germany. Would it be conceivable that that could happen? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, that can happen. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Then suppose he doesn’t speak any German 
and is put on visa work. What kind of work can he do in that 
regard? 

Mr. Henperson. He couldn’t do a very good job. Usually we 
try to have the young man speak some German when he is assigned 
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to visa work in Germany. He can use an interpreter, but that is not 
satisfactory. 

We are establishing at the present time in Frankfurt a small branch 
of the Institute where we shall have 15 officers for 3 months taking 
turns studying German. 

We are planning when we send a young man to Germany who 
doesn’t speak German to let him study German for 3 months at this 
branch of the Foreign Service Institute before or soon after he takes 
up his duties. 

We are setting up in southern France a similar school for French 
for a young man who needs French before he can really do his work 
properly. 

We are establishing a similar branch of the Institute in Mexico 
City for Spanish for young officers going to South America who do not 
have a working as of Spanish. 

We are trying to remedy our deficiencies in foreign languages. We 
think it would be a mistake not to try to remedy them. 

We just can’t afford to say that because a man doesn’t spe “ak 
German he should not serve in Germany. It might be that he is 
needed for a specific type of work in Germany. We believe that the 
answer is to give him the opportunity to learn enough German to 
enable him effectively to do the job. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Suppose you train an officer in some of these 
more difficult languages, say Chinese. Does it automatically follow 
after the specialized training in Chinese that he goes to Formosa where 
the language is spoken 

Mr. Henperson. There might be some special reason why he 
wouldn’t. I think it is in Formosa that we have a Chinese branch of 
the Institute, where young men study for 1 or 2 years. 

Mr. Jean. It is a 2-vear course. 

Mr. Henperson. A graduate of this course is expected to serve at 
posts where his Chinese can be useful. It might be that he will come 
back from time to time to serve in the Far Eastern section of the 
Department. We don’t think it is good for a man who is a Chinese 
specialist to spend too much or most all of his life merely on Chinese 
affairs. Prolonged .concentration on a single foreign country or area 
may give an officer a case of ‘‘localitis’’, ‘that is, gradually and un- 
consciously he may come to feel that all our foreign problems revolve 
around the relations between the United States and the country or 
area in which he has been specializing. 

He becomes too narrow. He loses consciousness of the importance 
of the world outside of the area of his specialty and the United States. 
Therefore, we have found it important that an area specialist be 
rotated to other areas of the world from time to time so that he may 
broaden his outlook. It is good for him also to be able to compare 
the differences between the area of his specialty and other parts of the 
world. Thus he gets a little better perspective of the problems on 
which he is working. 

I say this with some feeling because I, myself, at one time had a 
touch of “localitis.”” For 17 years without any break I worked on 
Eastern European affairs either in Eastern Europe or in the Eastern 
European Division of the Department. 

It was difficult for me to get out of that circuit. In fact I enjoved it 
[ liked the work on Eastern Europe. It was exciting and interesting. 
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Finally when I was suddenly hurled out of it and landed in Baghdad 
it took me a little time to get on my feet. 

| hope you don’t mind my being personal 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Indeed not. 

Mr. Hunprerson. Later on when I became acquainted with the 
problems of the Middle East I realized I would have been more val- 
uable as an Eastern European specialist if [ had had a wider experience 
outside of the United States and Eastern Europe. 

We do try to give these specialists a change in scene so they will see 
something outside of the geographic area in which thev are specializing. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Right at that point. We have carried this 
hypothetical Foreign Service officer into his first appointment. 

When he goes to be moved to another country, is that just sori of a 
hit-and-miss project or how do you go about deciding? Say he is in 
Germany for 2 years and it is time to move him somewhere else. How 
do you go about deciding where to move him? 

Mr. Henperson. We first determine what our needs are at various 
posts; then we consider the officers who might be available to meet 
these needs; and then we decide which of these officers it would be 
more appropriate to fill the vacancy. 

We take a number of factors into consideration in making this 
decision. I must admit in the years gone by we haven’t been able, 
because of the shortage of officers and the great demands made on 
them, to take into consideration to the extent we should the career 
development of the young officer when we are sending him to a post. 

Too often in the past there has been a tendency to take the line: 
‘Here is a vacancy; here is an available officer; there he goes.” That 
is something of an exaggeration, because we did take other factors 
into consideration; nevertheless a tendency of this kind was present. 

As the Service became larger it became more clear that it is necessary 
that we approach the problem of assignments more scientifically and 
methodically. 

During the past year we have set up in the Personnel Office of the 
Department an entity which we call the Career Development and 
Counseling Branch. This Branch is just beginning to get underway. 

It has about 15 officers and supporting clerical staff. It is working 
out model careers for developing various types of officers. When a 
young man finishes his training at the Foreign Service Institute he is 
to be given an opportunity to appear before a panel of officers set up 
by this Branch which will discuss with his ambitions, his qualifica- 
tions, his future, and so forth. It will review with him in a good deal 
of detail his qualifications, his hopes, and his aspirations. It may 
make certain suggestions as to the kind of a career which he might 
best pursue. 

Every 2 or 3 years when this man comes back to the Department 
he will again appear before a panel of this Branch which will look over 
his record, see what he has done, ascertain how he feels at this iime, 
and again make certain suggestions as to what he should do next in 
order to develop his talents. 

Mr. Vorys. On this Career Development and Counseling Panel 
that you mention, there are more than 10 officers and some others. 
Is this a full-time job? 

Mr. Henperson. It is a full-time job. But they will be rotated 
from time to time, While they are on panels, however, they will be 
fully occupied on career planning and counseling activity. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. I. W. CARPENTER, JR., ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY—-CONTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Carpenter. I might explain they have to review each indi- 
vidual’s personnel file in order to evaluate each man’s capabilities. 

We first requested each individual to submit a form indicating his 
capabilities as he believes they are. Then the career development 
staff makes its own evaluation of the individual through the actual 
review of his file. That information is then put on tabulation cards. 

Mr. Vorys. On that, I know the Wriston committee urged that 
you get the personnel qualifications into some sort of a puncheard 
system so that you didn’t have to hunt through your files every time 
to locate a spec ific qualification or skill. 

Mr. HenperRSON. We are doing that. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Right at that point. Dealing with human 
variables, I don’t suppose you can get everybody on a puncheard 
or anybody perfectly on a puncheard. 

I certainly wouldn’t expect perfection in any system of selecting. 
I won’t mention any names, but you remember you and I discussed a 
case that I asked you to look into, and you very kindly said you had 
made an investigation and you thought the man was a complete 
misfit. 

Using that, and it will be a hypothetical case because there will be 
no names mentioned, how did he happen to get to this post in the first 
place? 

Mr. Henperson. This man was what we call a Wristonee. He 
had been working in the administrative area of the Department. 

He wanted to have a post of his own where he could be in charge of a 
consulate. He was a man who had shown a good deal of ability in 
the work to which he had been assigned. 

I won’t mention the particular type of work. It was, however, 
a type of administrative work. 

We thought that he would be able to serve as the chief of a consular 
office. Unfortunately it turned out that he just didn’t have the 
experience and qualifications. His main trouble was his rathe 
limited background which had not prepared him to cope with the 
broad problems of a consular office. 

This man is being transferred to another post where we hope he 
will gradually broaden in his outlook so that eventually he can be 
again entrusted with a post of his own. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That situation is one where the human factor 
enters in and there is not much of a way you can find those things 
out except the way you found this out? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. The punchcard system is useful in that it 
saves us from searching through files to find people with certain 
qualifications, but it can’t give the final answer. 

The final answer in our work, particularly, must be a human answer. 
That is one reason we set up this group of counseling and career 
development people. 

Mr. Vorys. On this punch card thing, Mr. Chairman, Dr. Wriston 
gave an example where they needed somebody who could speak, | 
think, Czech. They-said to him, “Do you know anybody who can 
speak Czech?’”’ This is when he was out of the Department. He 
said, “I know a fellow. I think he works for the Department.” 
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That is the way they located him. Of course, he was giving as 
horrible an example as he could. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I understand the puncheard system has certain 
definite values, that you can pick out a man’s language specialty or 
background specialty. But the point I was trying to make is that you 
can’t pick out the human variable on any puncheard system. There 
is no criticism of the punchcard system. 

Mr. Henprrson. If you want to go into some detail or if you would 
like to see some of our puncheards, we shall be glad to spend more 
time with you on this subject. 

Mr. Carpenter. In that connection, I recommend you permit us 
to have our people brief the committee on the entire personnel in- 
ventory system. In my opinion, an excellent job is being done in 
putting on cards information that should be mechanically used. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I can see great value in picking out age groups, 
language specialties, and countries that they have served in. All that 
stuff can be put on the cards. I think it would be of tremendous 
value. 

It would certainly seem to me to save thousands of hours of searching 
around in the old-fashioned files to find what you want. But still 
you can’t put down on a puncheard an unknown quantity, whether : 
fellow will be a good man to be on his own as a consul when he his 
never had that experic nee. 

Those things, I am trying to point out, vou can only gain on a trial 
and error basis. 

Mr. Carpenter. There are three areas in the Department that are 
concerned with the position inventory. The budget shop, the regional 
bureaus and the Office of Personnel. Each one has something to say 
about the positions and the personnel in those positions. This 
position inventory that the boys have developed has been very useful. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think we will try to arrange, Mr. Vorys 
suggests it, some time after the recess when we can all get a morning 
just to sit down and let you show 

Mr. Vorys. That would be better than bringing a lot of stuff up 
here. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT NEWBEGIN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Newserern. An additional comment, Mr. Chairman. Each 
one of our dossiers—over 3,000—is now in the process of being 
reviewed by these panels of the Career Development Branch. Each 
panel consists of at least three officers 

In addition to giving the normal questions such as you would have 
as to language and skills, they are reviewing the various qualities and 
abilities of the individual, so that we will be in a better position in the 
future to judge just the type of thing that has arisen in this case. 

It will not be a question of being absolutely certain. But it will 
bring out much more of the leadership qualifications and the par- 
ticular abilities that a man has. 

The panels that review those cases on the career development staff 
in conjunction with the placement panels that make the assignments 
will give advice also. 
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The man will come in every 2 years, and when they go over the 
dossier, if they see his qualifications, interests, and so forth are 
changed, those again will be recorded. Each time an assignment is 
made it will be made in conjunction with the determination of the 
career development and counseling staff. It might be useful to insert 
in the record at this point a memorandum describing in more detail 
phases of our career development program: 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND COUNSELING PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


As a result of the increased size of the Foreign Service in recent years due to 
the need for fuller representation of United States interests abroad and the 
integration program within the Foreign Service, the Department has become 
keenly interested in a career development program for its officer personnel. The 
necessity to proceed with a comprehensive, long-range career development program 
as a means of strengthening the Foreign Service was reinforced by the report of the 
Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel. Accordingly, the Secretary directed 
that a career management program be established and the first step was to set up 
a research project to study the problems involved and to formulate plans for a 
program to meet the special needs of the Foreign Service. 

As part of the research on this project, which included what other organizations 
both public and private were doing in development programs, the Department 
undertook to secure from all officers statements summarizing their own career 
interests, plans, aspirations, and qualifications. These statements which served 
to stimulate each officer to think through his own plan of development and 
utilization also provided the Department with basic data for its personnel inven- 
tory. The statements are also carefully reviewed at the time that career plans 
are prepared for individual officers. In addition, a survey was made of officers’ 
language proficiencies in 87 different languages and dialects used in countries 
where Foreign Service posts are located. Research has also been in process to 
develop flexible guidelines which will outline in general terms the types of assign- 
ments and training which officers should have to pursue various career goals 
These guidelines will reflect actual needs of the Service and also the Depart- 
ment’s objectives with respect to rotation between the United States and overseas 
posts and assuring both breadth and depth of experience as an officer progresses. 
Moreover, the guides will indicate possible ‘‘career avenues’ beginning with class 8 
and advancing through various stages to policy and program assignments, inelud- 
ing chief of mission for the most able senior officers. 

The immediate task is the preparation of individual career plans which are 
consistent with needs of the Service. This function involves careful study of the 
personnel records of every officer by an officer (analyst) senior to that officer 
The analyst considers a number of factors such as: The officer’s own interests, 
plans, and aspirations; performance and potential of the officer in relation to 
other officers of the same class; most effective use of the officer’s abilities in the 
interest of meeting needs of the Service; reasonable development goals; the 
type of formal training warranted at the present stage of the officer’s career: and 
the type of immediate assignments deemed appropriate and timely for the officer. 
Reviews of this kind result in a career plan and data for the overall inventory. 
Before approval, this plan is fully discussed by a panel consisting of the analyst 
and two other Foreign Service officers. A statement of rationale concerning the 
conclusions reached is also prepared as part of the analysis and is intended to aid 
subsequent placement and counseling. At the time that officers are available for 
change in post, position, or function, the assignment and training plans proposed 
for them are considered by the Office of Personnel in arriving at a decision as to 
what type of change, if any, should be made. 

More than 1,000 career plans have now been completed; and the rest of the 
plans will be completed as early in the new fiscal year as a qualitative rather 
than a cursory analysis will permit. Thereafter, the plans will be reexamined 
periodically in the light of current Service needs and development achieved by 
individual officers, with the purpose of maintaining flexibility and ‘‘up-to- 
dateness.”’ 

The counseling portion of the prograin will involve personal interviews with 
Foreign Service officers when they are available in the Department for consulta- 
tion. In these interviews, the plans developed for individual officers will be dis- 
cussed with them in order that each officer may have the opportunity to express 
his conformity with the plan or present other views he may have, including 
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statement of specialties or qualifications not previously known to the Department. 
It is believed that through these interviews, also, the officer can be inspired toward 
self-improvement and development to overcome any specific weaknesses in per- 
formance, attitude and relations with coworkers, subordinates and the public 
which may prove detrimental to his maximum development and usefulness to the 
Service. 

Among the most important aspects of the new program is the making of carefully 
considered judgments concerning individual officers and their future in the Service. 
To aid in this aspect, modern methods of mechanizing information on positions 
and personnel have been developed and installed. The principal purpose of 
machine records is to facilitate sifting and correlating vast amounts of information 
and therefore to permit consideration of all possible factors. However, mechaniza- 
tion is merely an aid to making human judgments and is not regarded as a sub- 
stitute for it. Through the new record systems, reports concerning quality or 
quantity of various types of officer personnel can be prepared promptly. Machine 
records now in use or in process of being prepared include types and requirements 
of positions, officers’ own career interests and plans, language proficiencies, em- 
ployment status, evaluations of abilities and qualities, and the Department’s 
plans for developing and utilizing each officer. 

As indicated, the new program is regarded as a long-range effort. The Depart- 
ment is establishing now the foundation of what is considered to be a basically 
sound program suited to the unique features of Foreign Service careers, but on 
which it can build, refine, and improve as experience indicates. Furthermore, 
despite current-day growth and complexity of United States activities in foreign 
areas and the resultant inerease in Foreign Service officers, the new program 
enables the Department to consider fully and fairly, and on an individual basis, 
each officer’s special problems, interests, performance, and career development. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Now we have gotten this hypothetical FSO | 
don’t know how far. Maybe we jumped him a grade or two. 

Mr. Henperson. We shall sav this voung man or woman has now 
been 6 months in the Institute. He has also served 2 years at his first 
post. He is at present assigned to his second post where he is begin- 
ning to be conscious of what his specialty, if anv, might be. The 
Department is also beginning to have more knowledge of his eapa- 
bilities and interests. 

At his second post he may be assisting in an cconomic area. He 
may be working in a political area or at administrative or consular 
work. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What kind of position would he have? You 
said he might be a third secretary or vice consul. 

Mr. Henpprson. He would probably still be a vice consul or third 
secretary at this point. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Then as he moved into his third post he would 
move under about the same procedure that he did in the beginning? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. At some point during his first 6 or 7 years 
he would probably be assigned to the Department of State, where he 
would have an opportunity to get acquainted with the work of the 
Departme aa 

We think it is very important that every officer during the early 
part of his career serve in the Department. There are several reasons 
for our feeling in this regard. One is we don’t want him to lose touch 
with the United States. We want him never to forget that he is an 
American; that he is working for the United States; and that Wash- 
ington is the home base. Congress has recognized this fact by requir- 
ing under the Foreign Service Act that officers spend at least 3 out of 
their 15 years of service in the United States. 

Second, there is in the Department a sort of discipline which is 
good for an officer to have. He is compelled to draft correspondence 
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in a certain way, to follow certain procedures, to learn the importance 
of teamwork, and so forth. 

We think it is good for an officer to be put in the strict harness of 
the Department. It is good for him to get that experience while he 
is still junior in the Service. What he learns in the Department can 
serve as a basis during the years to come. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We agreed before you came in that since this 
is informal, Mr. Vorys, and with no prepared statement on the part 
of the Secretary, anyone who has a question can go ahead. 

Mr. Vorys. I am interested in pursuing this FSO from the cradle 
to the grave without too many interruptions. We have eight classes 
in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. I notice you still refer to the slots or assignments in 
each post. When I first heard about the Foreign Service 36 years 
ago, you had “third secretary of embassy,”’ and so forth. 

I don’t want to detain the committee now but could you hand us a 
T/O, a table of organization, where you have an ambassador, a first 
counselor, a political or economic this, that, and the other, illustrating 
a typical or standard organization in a mission, and opposite the names 
of these titles, like third secretary of the embassy or public affairs 

officer, whatever it is, put the grades, 7’s, 6’s? 

Mr.-Henperson, If you would like, we would be glad to give you 
several. We will give you a table of organization of a big mission, 
a medium-sized mission, of a small mission and of a consulate. 

I think these four types might be useful for you to have. 

1 would like to say this: Our tables of organization are not as 
symmetrical as they should be because of reasons ; that I won’t elaborate 
here. 

For a number of years we were not able to bring in sufficient young 
men at the bottom of the Service. Therefore our tables of organiza- 
tion are topheavy. We should have more third secretaries and vice 
consuls proportionately than we have at the present time. 

During this fiscal year we are taking in about 400 Foreign Service 
officers in class 8. You can see, therefore, that we are trying to over- 
come our shortage of junior officers. When we have more junior 
officers, we can have more balanced tables of organization. 

During the coming fiscal year, if things go well, we shall take in 200 
or 300 more junior officers. 

Mr. Vorys. May I interrupt to say that I started in 1940, when 
I went to Camp Shelby to see the 37th Division, to try to find out 
what an army division was composed of. I have never gotten a spe- 
cific answer to that in 17 years because, while we talk about military 
divisions all the time, the composition of what an ideal division is 
just keeps revolving and changing all the time. 

I would imagine that is because life has a way of revolving and 
developing. 1 would imagine that what is the ideal setup for a diplo- 
matic post keeps changing all the time. 

Mr. Henperson. It does because the demands on a post change. 
For instance, when we have aid programs, a greater burden is thrown 
on the embassy. We have quite a different setup in an embassy which 
has a large aid program. 
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Even though the embassy proper may not participate in the program 
which is carried out by an ICA mission, there are certain responsibili- 
ties placed on the embassy which affect its structure. 
if we can get two or three samples. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Mr. Vorys. 


Special listing of officers ' of the Foreign Service assigned to selected posts by function, 
showing officer’s personal category and class, functional title, diplomatic title, and 


consular title 


Executive 


Zelilerbach, James D_ - 
Jernegan, John D 
Hubbard, Wharton D 
Miller, Gerald E 
White, Merrill A 
Sinclaire, nee 
Gross, Natalie A 

ase, Elizabeth R 


Political 


Bond, Niles W 
Keppel, John 

Colby, William E 
Stabler, Wells 
McCoy, Thomas F . 
Rogers, Charles FE 
Duffey, James D 
Collins, V. Lansing 
Getz, John I 

Picard, George L 
Walls, William M 
Shaw, Howard P 
McSweeney, John M.? 
Dodge, Henry W 
Adams, Edwin M 
Mudd, Robert Clayton 
Baine, John R 
Velletri, August 
Mack, Mary D. 
Bagnall, Robert E 
Kloecker, Betty J 
Pope, Frances C 
Norris, Josef L 

Mag, Edward Arnold 
Ingwersen, Ellen 
Stancik, Irene J 
Junghans, B. M 


Economic 


Williams, 
Mclvor, 
Phelan, Harry M 
Smith, Jack M 

Deak, Francis 
Freedman, Selma G@ 
Harrop, William C 
Sohl, Walter W 
Randall, Jack T 

Vale, William G-. 
Kennedy, John M 
Frank, A. Eugene 
Gonzalez, Raymond E 
Eldridge, Richard 
Long, Edward T 
Acon, William J 


Randall 
Carlisle 


Consular 


Murrell, Franklin - 
Flae, Wilson C_. 
Marinette, Rudolph 
Caswell, Leonard N.. 


Category 
and class 


| Nonecareer 
| FSO-1 


FSO-5.. 


| FSR-I 


FSO-6 
FSS-7 


| F88-9 


~ 


je 


DRNHNLDADD yp 


FSS-10 


RN 


2S Ss 
~ 
~ 


FSO-6_. 
FSO-5.. 
FSR-6 
FSS-9 
FSS-10 
FSS-10 


| FSO-3 


FSS-10 
FSS-10 
FSS-10 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 25. 


ROME 


Functional 
title 


Chief of mission- 


Deputy chief of mission. 


| Economic officer 


Staff aide 

do 
Administrative assistant 
Secretary 

do 


Political officer 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Administrative assistant 

do 

do 
Legal officer 
Secretary 
Clerk-stenographer 

do 


Economie officer. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Commercial officer. 
do 
Financial officer 
Labor officer. . 
do... 
do 


| Consular officer 


G0.... 
do 
Visa officer 


| Minister-counselor.| 


Diplomatic 
title 


Ambassador 


2d secretary 
Attaché 
2d secretary 
None 
do 
do awh 


Counselor 
2d secretary 
Attaché. 

2d secretary 


Attaché eemaul 


Ist secretary - 
None 


| Ist secretary 


2d secretary _-. 
Attaché 

..do 
Assistant attaché 
ist secretary 
Attaché 


| 2d secretary 


Std aeration 


Attaché 


2d secretary 

do 
Attaché 
None 

do 

do 
Ist secretary 
None 

do 

do 


Ist secretary 
Attaché 
2d secretary 
do 
Counselor 
2d secretary 
do 
do 
None 
Ist secretary --- 
ee 
2d secretary 
ne 
Attaché 
2d secretary 


Assistant attaché... 


None_. 


Sacre Aad 


Counselor 
None___- 


Consular 
title 


.| None. 
Do. 
} Do. 

Do. 
Vice consul. 
None 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


: | Do. 


Do. 
Consul. 
None. 

Do. 
Vice consul. 
Consul. 

Do. 
| None. 
| Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
| Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
| Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
Consul. 
None. 

{ Do. 
Do. 





Consul. 
None. 
Consul. 
None. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Consul. 
Do. 
| None. 
| Consul. 
None. 
Consul. 
None, 


Consul. 
None. 
Vice consul. 


_| Consul. 
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Special listing of officers ' of the Foreign Service assigned to selected posts by function, 
showing officer’s personal category and class, functional title, diplomatic title, and 


consular title—Continued 


ROM E—Continued 


Category Functional Diplomatic Consulat 
ind class tith tith tithe 


Consula Continued 


Allen, Doris H FSS-4 Passport and citzenship | Non Consul 
officer 

Noland, Emmit E., Jr FSO-6 lo 2d secretary Vice consul 

Bourdon, Maurice J FSS-10 lo None Non 

Gibbons, Robert J FSOH+ Protection and welfare 2d secretary Do 
officer 

Lill, Joe d FSO-7 Protection 1nd welfare None Vice consul 
offie 

Goodall, Harold L FSR-~) Veterans’ affairs officer lo Do. 

Carson, Beatrice M FSS-10 Clerk-typist do None. 

Administrative 

Egert, Millan L FSO Administrative officer Ist secretary Do 

Cherp, Phillip F FSO Budget office: 2d secretary Do. 

Waterman, Arthur J FSO Personne! officer ist secretary Do 

Rifley, Genevieve F FSO-5 do 2d secretary Do 

Fitzsimmons, W. M FSS-9 Personnel assistant None Do 

Angotti, Joseph A FSO-5 Budget and fiscal officer 2d secretary Do 

Child, Ann FSO-6 Disbursing officer do Do. 

McCurry, George FSS-9 Assistant disbursing offi- | None Do. 
cer. 

Bacon, John G FSO-6 General services office: 2d secretary Vice consul. 

Robert, Lawrence J FSS-10 Building superintendent None None. 

Manheim, Louis S FSS-8 Communications officer do Do. 

Brown, Ann E FSS-10 Communications assistant do Do. 

Silfies, Frederick FSS-10 Communications techni- 10 Do 

Smith, Mary 8 FSS-10 Mail and records super- do Do 

Provencher, Roger FSS-9 Procurement and supply do Do 
officer 

Basile, Joseph FSS-8 Procurenent and supply do Do 
Ss ist nt 

Harness, Brewster C FSR-f Regional secu officer Attaché Do 

Atkinson, Marvy I FSS-8 Nurs None Do 

Delree, Andree } FSS-S8 Secretar do Do 

Esca pee proaram 

Sega, Anthony E FSS-5 Esecapee prog 1 oflicer Do 

Thain, Harold R FSS- 4 do do Do 

Assante, Giulia FSS-8 0 1 Do 

RRP 
( G ge O FSO-3 ( ofl Consul 
Duke, Wilfred \ FSR-4 l f Att é None 
BANGKOK, THAILAND 
Executive 

Bishop, Max Waldo FSO-1 Chief of mission Ambassador None, 

Wilson, George F FSO-2 Deputy chief of mission Counselor Consul 

Skiff, Robert W FSO-6 Staff aid 2d secretary Vice consul 

Achuff, June E FSS-10 Secretary None None, 

Bellen, Catherine M FSS-10 do do Do. 


Political 


Moscotti, Albert D FSO Politic fficer 2d secretary Consul, 

T remblay, Theodore FSO-5 do de Do. 
Magill, Robert N : FSO-2 ae Counselor of Em- Do 

bassy 

Rosen, Arthur H FSO-5 lo 2d secretary Do 
Hill, John C., Ji FSO-4 do Ist secretary Do. 
Bane, Howard ‘I FS R-6 ic 2d secretary Vice consul, 
Edwards, Clarence FSS-8 do Attaché None 
Baker, Charles J FSS-8 do Assistant attaché Do. 


See footnotes at end of table,-p. 25 
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Special listing of officers ' of the Foreign Service assigned to selected posts by function, 
showing officer's personal category and class, functional title, diplomatic litle, and 


consular title 


Economic 


Cleveland, Robert C 

Clark, Clyde L : | 
Youngquist, Erie V 

Jacobs, George R 

Smith, Howard Frank 
Yoder, Amos 

McManus, Joseph F 


Consular 
Brvynildsen, Richard 
Administrative 
Hampson, Herbert E 


Phillips, Lawrence 
Mullen, Helen J 
Monticone, William J 
Cunningham, Robert 
Parolini, Arthur 
Slemons, Alvin T 
Jackson, Franklin 
Prieto, Roberto 
Wagoner, Carl M 
Stone, Elvin W 
Lapka, Anthony 


Brown, Robert A 
Erickson, Nels E 
Carter, Joan Leslie 
Sorensen, G. Karen 


Viscellaneous and support 


Hart, John L 

Smith, Joseph W 
Rucher, Jerry C 
Lydman, Jack W 


All Foreign Service officers 


through class 10 
Resident in Naples, 


Sta fling pattern and ¢ om) lement of International 


Office of Direct 
Sheppard, Win. J 
Loren, Elbert A 
Knutsor, Ruby M 


Scrimgeour, Carla 
Executive Offies 

Woods, Leon E 
Angel, Willard W 
Vacaney 

Ly 
Duke, John P 
Vacaney 

Do 
MeAndrew, Charles 
Teil, Kurt H 
\ mney 
s I r, ¢ et 


Continued 


BANGKOK, THAILAN D—Continued 


Category 
and class 


‘so 
'sO-< 
‘SO 
eso 
rSO 
‘SSO 
‘SR-H 


bey ey se os oy 
aoannw ty 





k 


rSO-5 


eSO-5 


FSS-10 


“SR-4 
‘SR-6 


FSR-3 
I 
k 
FSO-3 


em ptovees * 


Functional 
title 


Economie officer 
.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


Consular officer. 


Telegraphic communica- 
tions officer. 
Administrative officer 
Personnel officer 
Budget officer 
.do 
Disbursing officer 
General services officer 
General services assistant 
do 
Building superintendent 
Communications assistant 


Communications techni- 


cian. 
Procurement officer 
Regional security officer 
Nurse 


Secretary 


Political officer 
do 
do 


Deputy Director, Re- 


search Service Center, 


Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO 


ANGKOK 


Cooperation 


as of Feb. 28, 1957 


Diplomatic 
title 


Counselor 

Ist secretary 

2d secretary 

Ist secretary 
do 

2d secretary 
do 


3d secretary 


Assistant attaché 


Ist secretary 
2d secretary. 
Attaché 
Ist secretary 
None 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Assistant attaché 


2d secretary 
do 
None 
do 


Ist secretary 
2d secretary 
do 


None 





Consular 
title 


None, 
Consul. 
Vice consul 
Consul. 
Do. 
Vice consul 
Do. 


Do 


None. 


Consul. 
Vice consul 
None. 
Consul, 
None. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do | 
Do 
Do 


Consul. 
Do. 

None. 
Do. 


Consul. 
Do ) 

Vice consul 

None, 


] Foreign Service reserve officers, and Foreign Service staff officers class 1 


Administration 


Category and Functional title | 
class | 

Class 4 Chief of mission. 

FSR-1 Deputy Chief of mission 

FSS-11 secretary. 

I SS-il Do. 

FSS-1 Executive officer. 

FSS-3 Administrative offic: 

FSR-5 Procurement officer 

FSS-6 Assistant procurement otficer 

FSS-5 Procurement officer 

FSR-5 Property management officer. 

FSR-6 Assistant property m ment off 

FSS-5 Property management officer. 

FSs-—5 Personne] officer 

FSS-10 Personne] assistant 

Fss-6 Auto maintenance spe 
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Staffing pattern and complement of International Cooperation Administration 
employees ' as of Feb. 28, 1957—Continued 


BANGKOK—Continued 





Category and Functional] title 
class 
Executive Office—Continued 
Vacancy FSS-9 Administrative services officer. 
Miripolsky, Bert S FSS-10 Records supervisor. 
Vacancy FSS-11 | Do. 
Powell, Frederick G | FSS-12 Assistant records supervisor 
Shanklin, Maxine P FSS-13 Mail clerk. 
Dunean, Hester FSS-11 Administrative assistant. 
Office of Controller: 
McFeathers, Marvin FSR-3 Controller 
Clark, Walter J ‘ FSS-2 Deputy Controller, 
Martin, Charles N FSS-3 Do. 
Novak, Stanley 8_-. FSS Chief accountant 
Vacancy FSS-4 Chief auditor. 
Do. js FSR-5 Field investigator 
Harkins, Charles R FSS-5 Do. 
Ball, Norman FSS-5 Chief auditor 
Vacancy FSS-5 Field auditor. 
Pearsall, John B FSS-7 Program accountant 
Vacancy FSS-8 Administrative accountant, 
Do FSS-12 Secretary. 
Adams, Nancy P FSS-12 Do. 
Beckley, Joyce L FSS-10 Do 
Program Planning and Operations Office, pro- 
gram planning staff 
Vacancy FSR-2 Program officer 
Cabot, Robert M FS R-2. Program planning officer. 
Vacartcy FSS-1 Do 
Tolbert, Stokes M__- FSS-4__. Economic analyst. 
Constantino, A. G FSS-5__- Program assistant. 
Herr, Mildred R. G FSS-11 Administrative assistant stenographer 
Bohle, Jay § FSS-12 Secretary. 
Program operations staff: 
Davis, William L FSS-1 Program operations officer 
Shabsin, Henry N FSS-2 Assistant program operations officer 
Robinson, Mary L FSS-10 Reports-records assistant 
Faber, Hans R FSS-3 Training program adviser. 
Vacancy FS R-4 Do 
Schlegel, Helen FSS-5 Assistant training adviser. 
Vacancy FSS-3 Procurement adviser. 
Sherman, David D FSS-3 Do. 
Braun, Dinah 7 FSS-11 Procurement assistant 
Coppola, Alfred J_-_- FSS-5 Project analyst 


Technical services offices, Public Health Divi- 
sion: 


Vacancy IC A-4 Chief sanitation adviser 
Zobel, Robert L ICA-3 Chief public health adviser 
Haynal, Andrew P IC A-4 Deputy Chief publie health adviser 
Griffith, Melvin E ICA-4 Malaria control adviser 
Leymaster, Glen R IC A-4 Medical officer 
Vacancy ICA-5 Medical officer, internal medicine. 
Do-_. FSS-1 Adviser, medical education, 
Do ICA-5 Medical officer, microbiology. 
Do ICA-7 Sanitarian. 
Robertson, A. A FSS-3 Do. 
Prichard, Robert W = ICA-3 Medical officer, pathologist 
Reich, Lydia F_--- ‘ ICA-5 Nursing education adviser 
Vacancy... 2 FSS-5 Maintenance operator training adviser 
Wood, Donald . ; ICA-5 Chief, sanitary engineer adviser 
Vacancy adie indi ; a FSS-3 Sanitary engineer. 
Mattis, Grace E ICA-5.. Public-health nurse adviser. 
McCullough, James C-. a ICA-5 , Public-health education adviser 
Butler, Joseph M., Jr ICA-6 Entomologist (malaria control adviser 
Vacancy ; Full time Medical consultant. 
Morrison, Francis H- ---- FSS-4 Executive assistant. 
Holmes, Frank L FSS-1 Education officer 
Vacancy : a Full time Architect consultant. 
Education Division 
Vacancy FSS-2 Deputy education officer 
Van Dwyn, Robert G FSR-3 Deputy Chief, Education Division 
Vacancy FSS-4 Assistant supervisor, education. 
Jacobs, Robert FSS-2 Education research-e valuation officer 
Matthew, Eunice S FSS-2 Education Curriculum-instructional 
material. 
Vacancy -- i FSS-3 Elementary education curriculum spe 
cialist 
Ambrose, Luther M- FSS-2 Education, teacher training. 
Lippincott, Dixie V---- : FSS-3 Teacher trainer. 
Vacancy. FSS-4 Education (general metal work) 
Do FSR-4 Educationist, elementary 
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Continued 
Vacancy - 

Do ; : 
Trethaway, Edwin H . 
Adams, Harold P 
Bloodworth, W. A 
Plowden, Eldridge R- 
Harris, Douglas W 


Shumate, William M 
Vacancy 

Hale, Alfred C 
Mills, Grant W 
Leary, Bernice E 


Agriculture division 


Vacancy 

Do 

Do 
Mace, Brice M. Jr 
Vacancy 
Williamson, John W 
Middleton, Gordon K 
Lobell, Milton J 
Elliott, Ralph C 


Staker, Ernest V 
Cameron, Ray E 
Vacancy 
Carter, Donald P 
Garner, Jean K 
Vacancy 

Do 
Young, Everett J 
Vestal, Edgar F 
Bell, Francis H 
Vacancy 
Haley, Louis E 
Engle, Eldon B 
Vacancy 
O’ Rourke, Francis L 
Atkinson, Ellis, Jr 
Vacancy 

Do 

Do 
Wellington, Brink 
Johnson, Alex R 
Crews, Zach F 
Vacancy 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Speers, W. Hal 
Vacancy 

Do 


Public Administration Division 


Vacancy 
More, John W 
Vacancy 

Do 
MeMillan, Robert T 
Vacancy 


Civil Police Administration Division 


Vacancy 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Miller, Newton S 
Dubois, Albert E 
Broom, Claude E 
Bradfield, James A 
Dabney, Robert H- 
Vacancy 

Do 

Do 
Turton, Jack S. 
Vacancy 
Rider, Donald 
Hoyem, Oliver 


See footnote at end of table, p, 28 
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Functional title 


Educationist, home economies. 
Educationist, business. 
Education administrator-supervisor. 
Education, secondary education. 
Educationist, vocational. 
Vocation education administrator. 
Educationist, advanced printing 

trades. 
Educationalist, vocational. 

Do. 

Educationist, vocational agriculture 
Educationist. 
Supervisor, textbook writing. 


Deputy agriculture officer. 

Do. 
Agriculture officer 

Do. 
Resources management adviser 
Livestock specialist 
Rice adviser. 
Fisheries specialist. 
Agriculture economist. marketing- 

pricing. : 

Soils adviser. 
Agriculture extension adviser. 
Agriculture extension specialist 
Rural youth training adviser. 
Agricultural engineer. 
Credit management specialist. 
Field crops improvement adviser 
Cooperative organization adviser. 
Entomologist. 
Agronomist-seed mult. 
Cattle-breeding specialist. 
Soils specialist. 


| Soil-management specialist 


Cattle geneticist. 
Horticulturist 
Mechanical engineer. 
Cooperative management specialist. 
Cooperative training adviser, 
Conservation irrigation specialist. 
Agriculture information specialist. 
Farm een adviser. 
Agriculture equipment adviser. 
Animal disease pathologist. 

Do. 
Agriculture extension specialist. 
Agriculture extension adviser. 
Home economies extension adviser 
Agriculture extension specialist 
Secretary. 
Textile industry consultant. 


Statistical systems adviser. 
Public administration adviser 
Customs adviser. 

Tax adviser. 

Community development adviser 
Organization-management adviser 


Police adviser, training. 

Police specialist, personnel. 

Deputy police adviser. 

Police specialist. 

Police specialist-investigato: 

Senior police adviser. 

Deputy police adviser. 

Administrative assistant. 

Police adviser, training. 

Police specialist. 

Labor adviser. 

Police specialist, traffic. 

Police adviser-investigator 
Do. 

Police adviser, border control 

Labor adviser 
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Civil Police Administration Division—Con 
Vacancy 
Do 
Larrimore, Jack L 
Vacancy 
Public Works and Engineering Division 
Vacancy 
Do 
Vacancy i 
Kirby, William E 
Vacancy 


Elliott, Thomas C 
Nelson, Jack L 
Vacancy 

Larsen, Herluf T 
Delort, Rene 
Chidester, Charles 
Arnold, Eric B 
Vacancy 

Collins, George H 


Vacancy 

Cole, James B 
Kent, Arthur H 
Vancy 


Anderson, Sam A 
Miller, Carmi R 
Vacancy 
Carter, Jay B 
Brown, Sidney H 
Vacancy 
Do 
Do 
Schulze, Van V 
Fellgren, James A 
Franks, Rita Mae 
Hill, Thomas R 
Industrial Development Division 
Hogg, John M 
Vs 
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Functional! title 


Police adviser, ind. 

Police adviser, municipal, 
Police adviser, training, 
Records reports specialist 


Chief, public works. 
Auto construction equipment adviser 
Administrative assistant 
Area transportation adviser 
Department of Public Works, Engineer 
officer 
Chief, engineering section 
Contract, Spe ification writer 
Design engineer 
Chief, construction section, 
Telecom adviser 
C onstruction engineer 
Do 
Power development adviser 
Adviser to Director of Navy equi 


ment maintenance and = trainitr 
school 
Supervisor, onstruction inspector, 


Construction inspecto 


Well drillin iviser 


Railroad struction maintenal 
vd viser 
Highway rineer 
Do 
Chief, Highway Branch 
Power engineer 


Chief, CAA group 
Metallurgist 

Air operation specialist 

Civil engineer 

Electrical technician specialist 
Meteorok gist, ‘n 
Administrative assistant 
Industrial, public works officer 
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Staffing pattern and complement of International Cooperation Administration 
employees! as of Feb. 28, 1957—Continued 


KHARTOUM, SUDAN 


Category | Functional | Diplomatic | Consular 
and class title title title 
; | a | ons au e 
Executive: Pinkerton, | Career Chief of Mission... -._..- Ambassador | None. 
Lowell C. | minister. | 
Political: } } 
Beach, Arthur E FSO-3.. Deputy Chief of Mission Counselor of Em- | Do. 
| | bassy. 
Stone, Howard E-.. FSR-6 | Political officer............| None Do. 
Economic: | } 
Cunningham, John E FSO-4_. | Economie officer Second secretary._| Vice consul. 
Brown, Leon C- FSR-6- do Assistant attaché__| None. 
Administrative: Sweden- | FSR-6. | Administrative officer.....| Nome_........---- | Do. 
burg, Wayne A. 
| 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
a ae j 
Fisher, William D FSO-3.. | Principal officer |_.None | Consul 
O’ Donnell, John F., Jr | FSO-4.. Deputy principal officer do. : Do. 
Teall, Girvan FSO-4. Visa officer do Do 
Lewis, Samuel W FSO-6.. Administrative officer _- do_-. 4 Vice consul. 


No diplomatic title has been given to any ICA personnel at Bangkok. 


Mr. Henperson. Going back to our young officer. Let us say that 
he is now in class 6 or 7. He is commencing to feel more confident. 
He may be sent to a medium-sized consulate where he would be the 
second ranking officer. He might even be in charge of a small office. 
In a medium-sized consulate he may be in charge of a certain section. 
If he is detailed to an Embassy, he may be put at some kind of sub- 
stantive work in political or economic fields. 

Perhaps this young man has shown abilities in an administrative 
area and it is decided to send him back to the Institute to take special 
courses in administration. 

He may even be sent to a university for a short period where he can 
take special courses in administration. 

When he reaches class 6 it may be decided that he should specialize 
in a geographic area. We may send him to a university in the United 
States for a vear where he can specialize on the area in which he has 
become interested. 

We may bring him back to the Institute to study the language of 
that particular area for a year. He may be sent to a brane h of our 
Institute to study Russian or to T’ai-pei to study the Chinese language. 

Thus he develops into an area specialist. We don’t have too many 
area specialists—probably not more than 1 officer out of 10. 

Such a specialist learns a language of an area. He also studies its 
culture and its history. 

We shall follow the imaginary career of a specialist now, if you don’t 
mind. Let us say that he is a specialist in Eastern Europe. He may 
study in the Institute the Russian language for a year. He may go 
to some American university to study the culture and history of 
Eastern Europe. 

At the end of his course he will probably go to Moscow where he will 
serve for 2 vears or maybe 3 years. Then he will probably be detailed 
to the Department. He may go to the Eastern European Division 
of the Department where he will work in a fairly minor capacity while 
preparing himself for more important work. 

91010—57 
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He may go into the research area of the Department where he can 
deepen his knowledge of Eastern Europe. He may go into the IO, 
that is the Bureau of International Organization Affairs, where he 
will work on matters pertaining to Eastern Europe and the United 
States connected with the United Nations. 

After a 3-year period in the Department he may again go abroad. 
He may go to Poland or to some other Iron Curtain country. He may 
go to some large European capital where he would act as an adviser to 
our Embassy on matters pertaining to Eastern Europe. He may go 
to some Far Eastern post where we need someone who is especially 
acquainted with Eastern European problems. 

He may be sent to a Middle Eastern post where it is useful to have 
officers acquainted with Eastern Europe. He may still, while on 
these assignments, be considered as an Eastern European specialist. 

He may stay at his new post for 3 ees after which he may be 
assigned again to an pen Curtain country or to the Department. 

At the end of this 3-year period he should be taken entirely away 
from Eastern European work. He may be assigned to Western 
Europe, to Africa, or south Asia, or even to South America. For a 
time his interests must be aroused in areas other than Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Suppose he goes to Africa and has all that back- 
ground. Does he have any specialized training about Africa before 
he goes there or is he supposed to have picked that up on the way? 

Mr. Henperson. Before he goes to Africa he should have several 
weeks in the Department becoming oriented in African affairs. 

He probably would not be given specialized training for Africa since 
he is not to become an African specialist. 

I am hoping that in the years to come we can have a 2 months’ 
training period, during which, before an officer goes to an area with 
which he is unfamiliar, he will be given some training. We haven’t 
that now. We have neither the personnel nor the funds for this 
kind of training. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am not an expert on Africa or India, either. 
This may be an entirely erroneous impression. I have heard the 
charge made that the reason the Russians are able to penetrate these 
areas with apparently more success than we are is that they don’t 
send a fellow down there unless he can speak the local dialect. They 
get in a person-to-person arrangement, whereas our people have to 
use interpreters. 

Frankly, I have used interpreters enough to know that there is 
quite a gulf between you and the person you are talking to. Is there 
any truth to the charge that the Russians are better prepared than 
our people? 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t think that these statements are altogether 
true. Usually in an area where the language is difficult and is not 
widely used 1 or 2 officers in the Soviet Embassy will be able to speak it. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Do we have a similar setup? 

Mr. Henperson. We usually have one or several officers in our 
diplomatic mission who can speak the local language. Sometimes, 
however, we do not. When I was in Teheran, for example, I was 
handicapped because for a period we had only one officer who could 
speak Persian. When he was away we had no American who could 
speak the language well. This is a situation which we are trying to 
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correct. We are developing more language officers. We try to have 
in every mission at least 2 officers who know the local language. We 
hope to have more eventually. We are lucky if we have 2 now in 
some of our smaller missions where the language is spoken only in 
a limited area. 

In a country like France or Germany or Italy where the language 
is an Aryan language, we expect most of our officers to be able in a 
short time to speak the language well enough to get along without 
interpreters. That doesn’t apply to countries such as Vietnam, 
Burma, and Korea. 

Mr. Vorys. I wish you would give us the ideal average, the number 
of years that an area specialist specializes in his area before he is 
again transferred, this fellow we are talking about. 

Mr. Hrenpurson. | will be glad to answer that. I would say that 
we would like to have a man serving between the area and the appro- 
priate Bureau of the Department for some 6 or 8 years before he is 
given a change in area work. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you find that certain men because of personality, 
lack of ability to change or because of consummate skill or acquaint- 
ance they have with an area, are kept longer than 6 or 8 years? For 
instance, I understand that in Latin Ameriea there are men who have 
spent practically their entire careers there. 

Mr. Henprrson. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. I have heard various reasons. One is that they were 
extremely valuable there, another was that you could realize that they 
were not the adaptable type who could jump over and take up some 
other area quickly, and another thing, that they had fallen in love 
with the area. 

Mr. Henprrson. | am not in a very good position to talk about 
specialization in Latin America. My opinion is that Latin America 
has such a wide variety of climates and cultures that shifts within 
that continent give officers a change which prevents them from 
becoming narrow. 

So I certainly wouldn’t want to say that a person after 6 or 8 years 
in Latin America should necessarily go to some other continent. 

Nevertheless | think we have perhaps made some mistakes in the 
past by allowing officers to spend too much of their time in Latin 
America. I myself believe, and I think most of our Latin American 
specialists would agree with me, that it is good for them to serve in 
other areas from time to time so that they may gain a somewhat 
different perspective of the world situation. 

Mr. Newbegin, here, who has spent many years in Latin America, 
may have something to add. 

Mr. Newseain. | think my case is perhaps a little bit in point. 
Most of my service has been in Latin America. My first post, how- 
ever, was Berlin. From there 1 went to Latin America. After 
approximately 6 years in Latin America, | went to Turkey. I came 
back to the Latin American area, and then after about 6 more years I 
had an assignment in Paris. Following that I have been an inspector. 
I have also had several tours of duty in the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

I don’t think my case varies very much from the typical case. [ 
think that isa normal development. It is what we try to do. 
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Mr. Vorys. Understand I am not criticizing one or the other. In 
any organization you have this dilemma. You can’t have complete 
specialists and complete generalists. 

Mr. HenpeErRson. It is true that sometimes we find some officers 
who become extremely valuable in a given area and who would not 
be worth much anywhere else. Therefore, we do keep them there. 
These would be exceptional cases, however. 

Mr. Bentiey. Am I correct in believing that the British foreign 
service goes in for area specialization to a “much greater extent than 
we do? 

Mr. Henperson. I am not sure that is true. It did a few years 
ago. The British at one time had the general service and, in addition, 
certain area services. For instance, in the Middle East they had 
what they called oriental secretaries and counselors. The specialist 
services, however, were frequently considered to be somewhat inferior 
to the generalist service. 

The British changed the structure of their service a few years ago. 
They have combined their area specialists and their so-called gen- 
eralists into a single service. They still specialize to an extent, but 
I don’t think they specialize any more than we at the present time. 

As I have pointed out, extreme area specialization has not been 
very successful. For instance, a specialist who has spent most of his 
active life in the Near East tends to become narrow, to look at the 
situation with the same eyes as he saw it 20 years before. He is too 
frequently so close to the scene that he fails to understand the changes. 
He is likely to work under the influence of outgrown concepts and to 
rely on contacts which he formed in his youthful days even though 
these contacts are no longer of value. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You are talking about the Middle East? 

Mr. Henperson. That is one of the areas with which I am best 
acquainted. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It seems to me that a lot of our people out in 
the Middle East were pretty badly off base on what was likely to 
happen there, too. How do you account for that? I have been out 
there twice, and in all the Arab countries I was in I couldn’t find any- 
one but who told me the Arabs were a great people, a new civilization 
was dawning there, Nasser was a fine fellow, which history seems to 
have discounted considerably, it seems to me. 

Mr. Henperson. I can’t account for that other than to say that if 
some of our people in the Middle East were biased or if they failed 
properly to assess the situation, it may be because they needed some 
fresh air, too. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That brings us down to the real practical prob- 
lem of how do you get at this thing. Who decides whether they need 
a breath of fresh air, and what practically can be done about it? Iam 
not trying to use this particular thing to make an issue of at all. But 
since the area was brought up, what could be done in a situation like 
that? 

Again I realize we are dealing with human values and you can’t 
always regulate what goes on in “people’s minds. The primary thing 
is what is good for the United States never mind what is rood for 
Nasser or Egypt except in relation to how it affects us. 

Mr. Henperson.: What I have to say- 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Take it off the record. 
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Mr. Henperson. Let’s take this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Benriey. When I was mentioning the British Foreign Service 
a few moments ago, as I recall they have one practice which has 
always seemed to me of merit, if I am correct, that they do make a 
financial recognition for an officer when he acquires command of a new 
language. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Brenriey. [ have often thought that that had a certain amount 
of merit because of the real need on our part for more linguistic 
ability in our own people. 

] wondered if you have thought of that? 

Mr. Henperson. We have given that consideration. It has been 
discussed from time to time. For a short time a number of years ago 
we did give ingrade promotions to those who mastered a language, 
but we gave this up. We stopped doing this for several reasons. One 
is that the shortage of officers in years gone by has been such that a 
good officer, a man who is really valuable, is forced to work 10 or 12 
hours a day. He really is kept right on the job. The more competent 
he is, the more work he is given because his chiefs rely on him. 

The result is that the officers who are not so capable have more time 
on their hands than those who are. The less capable officers, therefore, 
may have more leisure for language study. Unless all officers are given 
equal opportunities for language study, it seems unfair to discriminate. 

The pressure on the British Foreign Service has never been so great 
as it is on ours. The British Foreign Service officers usually have a 
certain amount of free time each day during which they can study 
languages or anything else they wish. That has not been true with 
regard to our Service ‘during the years that I have been in it. 

Mr. Benrtey. You mean, the members of the British Foreign 
Service have much leisure time? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, asarule. They don’t work under as much 
strain as we do. The demands made of them are not as heavy. This 
has always been the case. They have usually had more leisure time 
to study languages. 

Therefore, unless we can say to an officer, “You are being given 3 
months or 6 months time in which to work on a language—this is 
vour assignment,” the officer is not likely to learn the language, unless 
he is sent to a post where the work happens to be particularly light 
and there are few of such posts—or unless he is not particularly use- 
ful so that another officer is doing his work while he is studying the 
language. 

We do, however, take into consideration in judging the merits of an 
officer whether or not he has found time to study a language. If in 
spite of the fact ‘that an officer has been doing his share of the daily 
work and has been rowing his full weight he has been able to learn a 
language, a notation to that effect is plac ed in his record. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Where are we with this fellow? We are kind 
of getting off the track. 

Mr. Vorys. Before we leave, as we get back to him, vou described 
at some length and with great interest the area specialist. Do you 
have anv functional spec ialists? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, sir. We have functional specialists. 
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Mr. Vorys. Is it time yet for this fellow to become a functional 
specialist? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think he mentioned that for a second or two, 
that he might study U. N. problems. 

Mr. Henverson. I shall finish my discussion of the area specialist 
and then we may go back to the functional specialist. The area 
specialist now has reached the point where he has served his 6 or 8 
years in his area. He has also served in another area for atime. He 
may return to the Department at this point, say as director of an office. 
He may be promoted to a Deputy Assistant Secretary in charge of one 
of the regional bureaus. 

He should by this time be performing work of a highly responsible 
character. He is likely from time to time to be called into the office 
of the Under Secretary or of the Secretary to give advice on area 
problems. He may go to international conferences. 

This officer may be assigned as deputy chief of mission at one of the 
important posts in the area in which he is specializing. 

Eventually he may be given the rank of Minister. If he has really 
developed into a highly valuable officer, he may be named as an 
ambassador or as an Assistant Secretary of State. 

After some 20 years this officer may become recognized as one of 
the top officers of the Service. He is no longer a specialist. He is a 
generalist in the best sense of the word. 

On the other hand, this officer may not go quite so high in the 
Service. 

He may advance as far as a counselor of embassy or a consul general. 
In such case he will probably retire at the age of 60 after having had 
a distinguished career. In the Foreign Service an officer may have a 
successful career without having become an ambassador or an Assistant 
Secretary. 

Would you like me to go back to the functional specialists? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. If I may make a suggestion. I don’t think in 
view of what we all anticipate that we are going to have time to 
finish all of the questions that we might like to ask. 

I would like to discuss the matter of this proposed legislation from 
the USIA with the committee for about 5 minutes. 

Would it be convenient for you to read over what has been said this 
morning and come back some morning next week and finish the thing 
off and get this picture completed? 

I think it may be a record that we all would derive some value from, 
and it might be even after it is censored, if you decide and we decide 
to have it printed, it might be a valuable thing for these people at the 
colleges to have, to give their prospective students a picture of the 
situation. 

Mr. Vorys. Just one question—— 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I didn’t mean to cut anybody off. 

Mr. Vorys. What types of functional specialist are there? 

Mr. Henverson. We have, for instance, economic specialists. 
They may be broken down into sub-specializations, such as, finance, 
commerce, aviation, and so forth. 

Then we have transportation, oil, and other commodity specialists. 
We have specialists in administration. These may be broken down 
into specialists in personnel matters, in budgetary matters, in organi- 
zational structures, and so forth. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. There is nothing secret about what I want to 
say to the committee. I wanted to know if we can meet 15 or 20 
minutes tomorrow morning to decide what future course of action we 
want to take; whether we want more hearings or split this thing into 
two bills or forget it altogether. 

Do you now want to make a report to the committee? Do we want 
to call the Department back, or what do you want to do? Can you 
be here tomorrow morning? Are you going to be in town? 

Mrs. Kewuuy. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. I will be in town. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have asked Mr. Westphal to have us meet at 
10:30 in the morning. Mr. Westphal can get in touch with you, Mr. 
Secretary. 

I think perhaps another hour and we ought to be able to complete 
this little briefing. Sometime at your convenience next week. 

Mr. Henperson. May I say that if in the meantime any special 
questions come up that you would like to have sent to me through 
Mr. Westphal, we could have a memorandum prepared to save time. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Any member after reading the transcript to- 
morrow who may have any questions, don’t communicate with me, 
call Mr. Westphal. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you so much. We appreciate your 
courtesy, Mr. Secretary. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1957 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON FornIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZATION AND FoREIGN OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:37 a. m., in room 
G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. Wayne L. Hays (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Secretary, if you remember reading the 
testimony and where we were at the end of the last meeting you can 
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start from there. Then we will probably have some questions. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, during the latter part of our last 
meeting I outlined what I considered to be a typical career of what 
we call an area specialist. 

I also referred to the fact that we had what might be called fune- 
tional specialists. I might, if it is agreeable to you, touch briefly on 
our functional specialist. 

Some of the young men entering the Service have already taken 
graduate work or have had special experience in a certain type of 
work which would make them particularly useful in the Foreign 
Service in some particular branch of our activities. 

For instance, some of them have taken special studies in schools 
of business administration. Others have had actual experience in 
government or business administration. 

Some of these young men show an interest in continuing their 
specialty. As a rule, we give them first some general experience for 
at least a year or two so they can get ac quainted with the broad 
problems of the Service; they are then transferred to their specialty. 

[ mentioned especially administration. In government, particu- 
larly in the State Departme nt and the Foreign Service, some of our 
administrative activities are highly complicated and we must have 
specialists to handle the more difficult administrative problems, 

For instance, in our large missions we need administrative officers 
with good knowledge of fiscal, budget, personnel, and custodial work 
and of the management of property. Such an officer will have under 
him some of those young specialists whom I have just mentioned. 

When it is decided that a young officer is to be a specialist in, for 
example, budget and fiscal work, he is given a series of assignments 
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designed to develop his knowledge of this type of work and at the same 
time to broaden his knowledge of the Service. First, he might serve 
for a couple of years in the budget office of the Department where he 
would get acquainted with the budgetary problems as revealed in 
day-to-day work there. He might then go to a consulate or diplomatic 
mission where he would become acquainted with similar work but 
from the point of view of the field. He would continue to specialize 
in budget and fiscal work but along with it he would doubtless also 
get experience in general administrative matters as well as an under- 
standing of the character of our substantive activities. 

His budgetary work might also lead him into personnel problems. 
Gradually ‘this man will develop to a point where he might himself 
be the chief administrative officer of a mission. 

We must, however, be aware of the danger of over specialization. 
Just as we don’t like to leave an officer too long in a certain geographi- 
cal area, we don’t like to have an officer who, let us say, is a specialist 
in-administration devote his whole career to administration. 

We would like from time to time to transfer him to other duties so 
he would get a broader view of the work of the Service. 

The experience he thus gains will enable him to appreciate the sub- 
stantive importance of certain problems with which he must deal. 
Through assignment to duties other than administrative he can develop 
the ability to evaluate political or economic factors which are relevant 
to his administrative decisions. This experience is valuable for his 
work in the field as well as for important positions to which he might 
be assigned in the Department. Either before or after he becomes 
chief administrative officer of a diplomatic mission he may well serve 
again in Washington where there are a number of important adminis- 
trative positions he will be fitted to fill. For example, each of the 
four geographic bureaus has an executive director who oversees its 
foreign operations. There are also many key positions at different 
levels of responsibility in the ge — administrative area of the 
Department which is headed by Mr. Carpenter. 

Finally, this well-rounded officer about whom I have been talking 
might eventually become a counselor of embassy or a deputy chief of 
mission. Perhaps eventually, like an area specialist, he might become 
a chief of a diplomatic mission. 

What I have said about the administrative specialist applies equally 
to the economic specialist. Some of the young men in the Service 
come to us with a good education as an economist and some have had 
practical experience. 

These officers are given an opportunity to develop their specialty— 
encouraged to do so, in fact—because we are short of good economists. 
The work of the economist in the State Department differs somewhat 
from economic work in other branches of the Government since it is 
primarily of an international character. Among the most highly 
specialized of the economic fields is the subject of international finance. 

If we can have 5 or 6 officers who are really experts in international 
finance we feel ourselves rather lucky. it is hard to keep them. For 
one thing, private business makes so many generous offers to officers 
with this kind of a qualification that it is only dedicated officers 
anxious to serve the Government who stay with the Department. 

The situation is analogous in other specialties in the broad field 
of economics. ‘To illustrate, we have experts in oil, in minerals of 
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various kinds, in international business practice, and in international 
trade agreements—a highly specialized field; we have experts in 
transportation, in communications, including aviation, and in shipping 
and telecommunications. To meet the demand for these specialists 
we require men with much experience. In addition we attempt to 
develop officers who show promise by on-the-job training and by 
assignments to other agencies of the Government. 

Then, turning to another vital field of the Department’s activities, 
we need experts in the field of international organizations. This is a 
relatively new and highly complex subject. The magnitude of the 
problem can be seen merely by reference to the number of organiza- 
tions connected with the United Nations. They present a very com- 
plicated structure and it takes a number of years of careful study and 
firsthand experience for an officer to learn his way through this 
labyrinth. In this area, as in the others I have mentioned, we have 
highly trained officers but, once again, we carefully euard against 
overspecialization by occ ‘asionally rotating them to other duties where 
they will enrich their perspective. 

Before leaving the field of specialties, I should mention consular 
services which include a number of areas of work requiring the serv- 
ices of experienced, trained officers. For instance, the field of American 
citizenship is one in which a good deal of experience and study is 
required before a person can really consider himself a master of it. 
Passports fall within that field. Visa and immigration work require 
expert knowledge and background as do the more miscellaneous types 
of consular services where we must have people who are well qualified. 
This latter field includes such activities as notarial services and pro- 
tection of American citizens. 

I think I have touched on the most important specialties. 

Have I missed any, Mr. Newbegin? 

Mr. Newseain. You haven’t touched on the political. 

Mr. Henpverson. The fact is the political field is usually considered 
as a general rather than a specialized field. Special skills are, however, 
required in the political field—skills which can be acquired only by 
a sensitive officer after considerable experience in handling inter- 
national problems. To be a good political officer, a man must learn 
to write diplomatic notes and memoranda with a skill and precision 
in choosing words that will leave no room for possible misunderstand- 
ing about what is intended. 

The political officer must be a man with a good deal of imagination, 
intuition, and a delicacy of feeling. These qualities are inherent but 
they can be developed by experience and training. 

Our senior political officers should have had experience in a number 
of areas. A political officer must know something about economics 
In these days it is impossible to divorce political and economic factors. 
He must understand a great deal about international law and treaties. 
He must understand thoroughly the political and economic structure. 
the religion and the philosophy of the country where he is serving. 
He must also be thoroughly acquainted with international and local 
social procedure. 

The political work might be considered as the mainstream of the 
work in our embassies and in our consulates since it is intimately con- 
nected with and affected by all the other activities. 
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In addition to the specialists, we have the so-called generalists. 
Most of our officers, I would say, are not specialists in any single 
branch of our work. They are men who know enough about Foreign 
Service work as a whole to handle the ordinary day-to-day problems; 
they need to call in the specialists only when something of a particu- 
larly technical character comes up. 

Even then, a generalist should have the background, experience, 
and education to be able, if he doesn’t have a specialist at hand, to 
work out the problem himself on the basis of such material as is usually 
available in most of our embassies and consulates. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We have prepared two or three questions here 
which we thought would fit in and probably amplify and round this 
discussion out, so that anyone who might later read this hearing would 
have some fairly general and complete idea of the subject we are 
studying. 

One is about the salary scale of Foreign Service officers, which, of 
course, is set by law. As I understand it, it ranges from $4,300 at 
the bottom of class 8 to $17,000 at the top of class 1. Ministers and 
ambassadors of course exceed that figure. 

To complete the picture it would be good, I think, to know some- 
thing of the various allowances paid our officers. Could you give us 
some data on that? If it is not convenient to give it, it could be 
prepared and— 

Mr. Henperson. I can furnish you with this material. Would you 
permit us to give you a memorandum and to insert it in the record? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes, at this point in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES AVAILABLE TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


I, SALARIES 


Foreign Service officers are currently paid per annum salaries in accordance 
with the salary table established by section 412 of Public Law 828, 84th Congress, 
the Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1956. This salary table is as follows: 


Career ambassador : . $20,000. 

Career minister os $17,500. 

Class 1__-_- ; $14,600 to $17,000. 
Class 2- _ $12,600 to $14,400. 
Class 3 $10,600 to $12,400. 
Class 4 $9,000 to $10,500. 
Class 5_ $7,400 to $8,900. 
Class 6 7 $6,100 to $7,300. 
Class 7 $5,100 to $6,000. 
Class 8_ $4.300 to $5,350. 


A Foreign Service officer who is assigned as chief of mission draws the salary 
established in accordance with the classification of the mission to which he is 
assigned as stipulated in section 411 of the Foreign Service Act. 


Il. ALLOWANCES 
Posi ailowance 


This allowance is paid to American employees at those posts where the cost of 
living, exclusive of rent and utilities, is higher than at Washington, D. C. It is 
a balancing factor to enable the employee to purchase while at the post necessary 
commodities in amounts equal to that which he could purchase in Washington, 
D.C. The maximum amount available and received by each officer is determined 
by his salary, the size of his family, and the cost-of-living classification of his post 
of assignment. The following table shows the minimum and maximum amounts 
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allowable to an officer with a family and an officer without a family. Small 
additional increments are added for each child. 


Officer with family Officer without family 
Salary levels | 


Minimum !| Maximum |Minimum!| Maximum 








| 

$13,000 and over 0 | $8, 140 | 0 $6, 105 
$11,000 to $12,999 | 0 7, 920 | 0 | 5, 940 
$10,000 0 7, 590 0 5, 

$9,500 0 7, 260 | 0 g 

$9,000 | 0 7,040 0 5, 280 
$8,500 | 0} 6, 820 | 0 5, 115 
$8,000 0 | 6, 600 0 4, 950 
$7500 ed 0 6, 270 0 1. 785 
$7,000 0 5, 940 | 0 | 4 620 
$6,500 0 5, 610 0 4, 400 
$6,000 0 5, 280 0 4,180 
$5,500 0 4,950 | 0 3, 960 
$5,000 0 4, 620 0 3, 740 
$4,500 | 0 4, 200 | 0 | 3, 410 
$4,300 0 3, 960 0 3, 080 


1 Post allowances are not authorized where the cost of living is determined to be equal to or below similar 
costs in Washington, D.C. Approximately 78 percent of the Foreign Service posts do not qualify for post 
allowances 


Supple mentary post allowance 


This allowance is intended to offset. part of the cost of hotel or restaurant meals 
for employees with children during the occupancy of temporary quarters after 
first arrival at the post. Payment is authorized only on behalf of family members 
in excess of one and only when they are in nonhousekeeping quarters. Like the 
temporary lodging allowance, payment of this allowance may not exceed 3 months 
after arrival at the post. 

Rates of payment for each eligible dependent range from $1 to $6 per day 
depending upon existing travel per diem rate for the particular post. 


Quarters allowance 


This allowance is paid to American employees when Government quarters are 
not provided. It is intended to cover, within prescribed maximum rates, expenses 
for rent, light, and heat. The maximum amount available to an individual 
officer is determined by his class, marital status, and the classification given to the 
post of assignment for quarters allowance purposes. The exact amount received 
within the maximum available is determined by the actual cost to the employee. 
The following table shows the normal minimum and maximum amounts available 
to an officer with a family and to an officer without a family: 


} With family Without family 
FSO class |———— x a 
Minimum | Maximum} Minimum; Maximum 
1 to 3... it oil . i al a as ee $1, 000 $4, 500 $800 $3, 200 
4to6 ede shaeinaadadece scauiite m . 800 3, 600 600 2.700 
(| See ark dalcteck lp pudenda te pede | 600 2, 700 400 | 1, 800 


Special quarters allowances in excess of but not in addition to those reflected 
in the above table are authorized at a small number of posts where costs are 
exorbitant due to fictitious exchange rates or an inflated rental market due to 
searcity of suitable housing. 

Te mporary lodging allowance 


Prior to the quarters allowance, this allowance is paid, within prescribed maxi- 
mum rates, to American employees upon first arrival at a new post. It is for the 
cost of hotel room, or other temporary quarters, not to exceed 3 months. The 
amount paid cannot be more than the aggregate amount of per diem payable to 
an employee and his family in travel status. Maximum rates are based on room 
costs and, therefore, are well below per diem rates which include the cost of meals 
and certain minor expenses attributable to travel. 
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The amount of the temporary lodging allowance granted to an employee is 
determined by the classification of the post of assignment for allowance purposes. 
The maximum period for which the allowance is payable is 90 days. 

The maximum daily rates payable range from $1 to $10 for an employee and 
each member of his family 11 years of age or over, and $0.50 to $5 for each member 
of the employee’s family under 11 years of age. 

Transfer allowance (foreign) 

This allowance is paid to American employees to compensate partially for 
extraordinary expenses incurred in transferring from one post to another. Itis a 
lump-sum payment made after arrival at a new post of assignment. 

The amount of the transfer allowance granted to an employee is determined by 
the zone classification of the respective posts to which and from which he is 
transferred. Posts are grouped into three zones according to climate. 


The amount of the transfer allowance ranges from $100 to $400 depending upon 
marital status and/or size of family. 


Home service transfer allowance 

This allowance is to assist in meeting extraordinary and necessary expenses 
incident to the establishment of an employee’s residence at a post of assignment 
in the continental United States between assignments to posts abroad. 

The home service transfer allowance is composed of two elements: (1) a transfer 
portion similar to that provided by the transfer allowance (foreign), and (2) a 
temporary lodging portion similar to that provided by the temporary lodging 
allowance (foreign). 

The amounts payable under the transfer portion of the home service transfer 
allowance are based upon the same conditions considered under the transfer 
allowance. (foreign). 

The temporary lodging portion of this allowance is designed to offset the cost 
of room and bath at hotels or other temporary lodging for a maximum period of 
15 calendar days for employees without family and 30 calendar days for em- 
ployees with family. 

The maximum daily rates payable for the periods prescribed above are $6 per 
employee and for each member of his family 11 years of age or over and $3 for 
2ach member of the employee’s family under 11 years of age. 

Education allowance 

This allowance is paid to American employees to assist them in defraying 
extraordinary and necessary expenses, not otherwise compensated for, which 
must be incurred by reason of their service abroad in providing for adequate 
elementary and secondary education (grades 1 to 12) for their dependents. It 
enables employees stationed at foreign posts to obtain for their children an 
education reasonably comparable to that which they would receive in the public 
school system were the employees and their children residing in the United States. 

The maximum education allowance rates payable are designed to assist in 
meeting the cost for 1 school year of such educational services in grades 1 to 12 
as are ordinarily provided without charge by public schools in the United States. 

These maximum rates for 1 school year range throughout the Foreign Service 
from zero to $2,100. 


Separation allowance 

This allowance is paid to an American employee to meet the additional expenses 
incurred when he is required, because of dangerous, unhealthful, or adverse living 
conditions at the post, or for the convenience of the Government, to maintain 
his wife and children outside the country of assignment. 

The amount of the separation allowance granted to an employee is determined 
by the size and composition of the family maintained outside the country of 
assignment and the salary of the employee. 

Payments under this allowance range from $1,000 to $2,800 per annum, de- 
pending on salary rate and size of family. 


Post differential allowance 

This allowance, in accordance with section 443 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, and part I of Executive Order 10000 of September 16, 1948, 
is granted only with respect to posts where conditions of environment differ 
substantially from conditions of environment in the United States and at which 
extraordinarily difficult living conditions or excessive physical hardship prevail, 
or at which notably unhealthful conditions exist. 
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The posts determined to meet the criteria of the act are designated as differen- 
tial posts. The posts having extremely adverse conditions carry a maximum 
25-percent differential. Posts having lesser degrees of hardship have differentials 
of 20, 15, and 10 percent. Adverse conditions must affect the majority of per- 
sonnel at the post before hardship is given consideration in contributing to a 
differential. No one factor, such as isolation, can qualify a post for differential. 
A substantial number of hardship conditions must be shown to exist even for a 
10-percent hardship. 

Nondifferen ‘ial posts include posts having a considerable degree of hardship 
but not to the degree that would warrant the granting of a differential under the 
criteria established for this allowance. 

“Differential,” for these purposes, is defined as the additional compensation 
over base salary payable to eligible personnel at differential posts. 

Representation allowance 

This allowance is for furtherance of the United States interests in foreign 
countries. It is used for the same purpose as the business expense account: To 
develop close, friendly social relationships with key figures in the country of 
assignment. The total amount authorized to a post is allotted by the chief of 
mission to those officers who are carrying the principal representational responsi- 
bilities. Additional] information requested by the committee regarding the repre- 
sentation allowance for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 is incorporated later in the 
record, 


Official residence allotment 


This is an annual allotment of funds to a post to reimburse an officer of the 
Foreign Service who is the chief representative of the United States at a post for 
the unusual expenses incident to the operation and maintenance of an official 
residence, where such officer may extend official hospitality to nationals of foreign 
countries and of the United States, receive official callers, or hold requisite and 
appropriate ceremonies with dignity and efficiency. 

fhe allotment is essentially a housekeeping fund used to keep the official 
residence staffed and in operation and to cover those unusual expeases incurred 
by the officer which are in excess of the expenses he would incur if serving at the 
post in any other capacity. 

Under authority granted in Public Law 828, reimbursement is now provided 
deputy chiefs of mission at certain few and selected posts for the purposes described 
above. 

Allotment of funds for this purpose to the individual posts range from a mini- 
mum allotment of less than $200 for the principal officer at small consulates to a 
maximum of $17,000 for the chief of mission at one of the largest and most expen- 
sive posts. 





MEMORANDUM CONTAINING ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY HON, WAYNE 
L, HAYS, CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Question. Does private industry offer more attractive conditions of overseas 

"| than the Foreign Service? 
nswer. Because the personnel policies of different United States companies 

operating Overseas show considerable variation, only generalizations can be made 
on the relative attractiveness of overseas employment with private industry 
versus the Foreign Service. Two studies have been made on this subject—one— 
a governmentwide survey conducted in 1952 jointly by the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Civil Service Commission, the Department of Defense, and the Department 
of State on the overseas pay and personnel practices of 16 private companies. 
The second was an informal study made by the Department of State in 1954. 

Even though conditions have changed somewhat since these studies were com- 
pleted and certain amendments to the Foreign Service Act of 1946 are now in 
effect, the conclusions reached as a result of the two surveys remain essentially 
valid. These conclusions are: 

(1) Beginning salaries for officers entering the Foreign Service compare 
favorably with those paid by private industry for applicants of similar educa- 
tional background. Once assigned overseas, however, 90 percent of the 
private companies pay their employees an automatic added increment ranging 
from 15 to 30 percent of basic salary. If a hardship post is involved, the 
basic salary is increased or an additional allowance is paid ranging in either 
case up to 50 percent of base pay. 

(2) Cost of living, medical, education, and housing allowances paid by pri- 
vate industry are generally higher than in the Foreign Service. 
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(3) The compensation paid to the top managers of overseas banks and oil 
companies particularly far exceeds that paid our Ambassadors. 

Certain intangibles in the Foreign Service such as job interest, variety of posts 
available, job security, excellent inservice training and the desire to serve one’s 
country mitigate to some extent these financial differences. An indication of the 
interest in a Foreign Service career, is given by the fact that more than 8,300 
college students sat down and took the Foreign Service written examination last 
year in competition for the approximately 425 positions available. (It must be 
borne in mind, however, that about 20 percent of those successful in the written 
examination have no real interest and do not appear for the oral examination.) 
It is apparent that motivations other than strictly financial remuneration prompted 
these individuals. 


ee 


Question. The charge is often made that our missions overseas are overstaffed: 
What determines the size of a particular mission? 

Answer. The staffing requirements of the posts in the Foreign Service are 
computed initially at the post as a result of the assessment of the workload to be 
performed in relation to the capacity of the existing staff. This appraisal results 
in a recommended level of staffing which is forwarded to the regional bureau having 
management responsibility for the post. The bureau continually reviews the 
staffing it has authorized for the posts under its jurisdiction based on workload, 
expected changes in activities, and on a comparative basis. These reviews result 
in changes in staffing both upward and downward and may result in shifting 
authorized positions from one post to another. 

Where additional positions are required and such positions cannot be made 
available by transfer from another post, a justification for the number and type of 
such positions is developed at the post and supplied to the bureau. Among its 
management responsibilities the regional bureau must prepare the annual appro- 
priation request. A decision to approve a requested increase in positions therefore 
becomes a part of the regional bureau’s portion of the subsequent year’s appro- 
priation request. This request is subjected to a further review by the Assistant 
Secretary-Controller in the development of the total of the appropriation request. 

In reviewing the level of authorized strength at any given time the regional 
bureau has available to it the reports of Foreign Service inspectors who assess, 
among other things, the adequacy of the staff which they find at the post at the 
time of their inspection. In addition to the functions of the bureau to provide 
the necessary manpower to perform the basic functions of the Foreign Service, the 
posts and the bureaus also make similar determinations regarding the staff neces- 
sary to provide administrative support to functions which the Department per- 
forms for other agencies on a reimbursable basis. The size of the administrative 
staff at a post is directly affected by the amount of support responsibilities which 
it must perform for other agencies. Primary examples of programs to which such 
service is rendered are the ICA program, the USIS program, argicultural, commer- 
cial, and labor attachés, military attachés, and MAAG groups. The procedure 
followed in determining the level of staff required, and therefore the reimbursement 
to be sought from other agencies, is determined in essentially the same manner as 
the determination of the staff needed for the basic functions of the Foreign Service. 


Question. How much time is spent in writing reports? Are all the reports 
regarded as essential? How often does the Department review its reporting load 
to determine whether they are still necessary? 

Answer. The reports required of and furnished by Foreign Service posts 
fall into three distinct categories. Political reports for the most part are not 
regular and repetitive and do not conform to a prescribed format except for certain 
specialized or periodic requirements. With the exception of reports requested on 
a specified subject, or required in a general schedule of reporting objectives, politi- 
cal reports are normally submitted as information becomes available. Their 
object is to keep the Department informed of political trends and developments. 
Economic reports include those which are regular and repetitive, those which are 
submitted in response to specific requests, and those which are voluntary and 
discuss developments as they occur. The majority of economic reports, however, 
are submitted in accordance with a prescribed reporting program designed to keep 
all Federal departments and agencies informed of economic developments. Most 
administrative reports are regular and repetitive and are related to the various 
portions of the administrative workload. These are submitted at specified inter- 
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vals in accordance with a specified format. Other administrative reports are 
prepared in response to individual requests from the Department. 

In providing replies to the questions raised by the committee, the three categor- 
ies of reports are treated separately. With respect to the first question, i. e., how 
much time is spent in preparing reports, there are no accurate statistics. How- 
ever, available data, and the considered judgment of those officers who have had 
experience in connection with the reporting function, together form a basis for 
a reasonably accurate estimate. 


POLITICAL REPORTING 


Political reporting constitutes one of the basic functions of the Foreign Service. 
Field posts are expected to keep the Department currently and adequately in- 
formed on all matters which pertain to political trends and developments within 
the country. Political reports are prepared because the reporting officer believes 
the information to be significant and of value to the Department in the develop- 
ment of United States foreign policy. Certain scheduled political reporting 
covers weekly or monthly political developments at the post. 

The following estimates cover the political reporting function on a worldwide 
basis: 


Percent 
Percentage of a junior political officer’s time- _.. 90-100 
Percentage of a senior political officer’s time- : . 15-50 
Clerical staff of political sections eeth 2u 100 
Average percentage for a political section ‘ 75 


There is a day-to-day evaluation by political desk officers of the quality and 
necessity for all political reports. A second evaluation derives from the end-user 
appraisals of the quality of the reports. Field posts are kept informed in regard 
to both deficient and superfluous reporting. 


ECONOMIC REPORTING 


Economic reporting, like political reporting, is a basic substantive function of 
the Foreign Service. The Department is responsible under Executive Order 
10249, for developing a coordinated foreign economic reporting program for all 
Federal departments and agencies. In carrying out these responsibilities, the 
Department insures that only essential reports are requested. 

Foreign Service posts determine whether voluntarily prepared economic reports 
should be submitted to the Department. The Department has reviewed at 2- 
year intervals since 1952 the requirements under the comprehensive economic 
reporting program. All other economic reports are subjected to continuing review 
as to their essentiality. Where it is determined that specific reports are to be dis- 
continued, the posts are notified accordingly. In addition, the Department re- 
views semiannually all unfulfilled single-time requirements which are still out- 
standing to weed out any such reports which are found at the time no longer neces- 
sary. 

The following estimates cover economic reporting on a worldwide basis: 


Percent 
Percentage of a junior economic officer’s time_ _- A 80 
Percentage of a senior economic officer’s time , r acyzh i 
Clerical staff of economic sections _ 100 
(Average percentage for an economic section " . 80 


ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTING 


The amount of time spent in the field on administrative reporting varies with 
the size and function of the post. As part of the administrative support activities 
of the administrative sections of Foreign Service posts, administrative reports 
may be submitted for as many as 12 other agencies and departments of the 
United States Government. A small consulate would logically have less report- 
ing responsibilities than an Embassy where centralized fiscal and other adminis- 
trative controls are exercised. Scheduled administrative reports, as distinct from 
one-time reports, account for approximately 85 percent of the total time devoted 
to administrative reporting by overseas posts. 

It is estimated that an average of 15 percent of the time of the staff engaged 
in administrative functions is devoted to the preparation of reports. 

Every administrative report presently required of overseas posts is considered 
essential to the efficient management of the Foreign Service. The data submitted 
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are used in administering the personnel, budgetary, fiscal, property, and other 
related activities of the Department and the serviced agencies. 

The Department continually reviews scheduled and one-time administrative 
reporting requirements to ensure that they are or remain essential to the end- 
users, measure up to the standard criteria established for a good report, do not 
duplicate other reports, are not subject to simplification, and cannot be dispensed 
with in whole or in part, 


Question. In a number of countries we have ICA missions whose job is to do 
economic analysis. Does that reporting duplicate that of the economic section 
of the State Department mission? 

Answer. Although both agencies must of necessity concern themselves with 
problems involving economic analysis, there is virtually no duplication in reporting 
of this type because: 

(1) The interests of State and ICA in analytical economic reports differ. ICA 
is primarily concerned with the progress and technical aspects of local economic 
development projects while State must provide for itself and other Federal agen- 
cies economic analyses to determine policy in Washington. 

(2) Continuing liaison between the two agencies exists in Washington and the 
field on economic reporting problems, and integration of economic staffs in the 
field has been effected where feasible. 

(3) Each agency utilizes fully the information collected by the other; for ex- 
ample, the country data books published by ICA contain data collected by State 
while State and other agencies utilize ICA reports when they contain information 
useful to them. 

(4) Both agencies periodically review their scheduled repetitive reporting 
requirements to insure there is no duplication in requirements. 


Question, What is the attitude toward the employment of women in the Foreign 
Service? 

Answer. In the administration of our personnel program, we follow a nondis- 
criminatory principle with respect to the employment of women in the Foreign 
Service. The entrance examination is open to men and women alike. Approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the applicants are men and 15 percent are women. 

In the total examination process, including the oral examination, the number of 
successful women candidates is equal proportionately to the number of successful 
male candidates. 

Mr. Henperson. I can describe the allowances briefly. Among 
those most discussed is the representation allowance which is given 
to chiefs of mission and also, in much lesser amounts, to some of the 
other members of the mission for the purpose of entertaining, pri- 
marily, the nationals of the country to which they are accredited. 
It is also used to extend hospitality to other members of the diplomatic 
corps. Broadly speaking it is for the purpose of encouraging friendly 
relations. 

The representation allowance, expressed in capsule form is for the 
furtherance of United States interests in foreign countries. It is used 
for the same purpose as a business expense account, to develop close 
friendly relations with key figures in the country of assignment. 

This year Congress allowed the Foreign Service $800,000 for this 
purpose. Is that correct? 

Mr. NewBeaIn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. It is for the whole Service for representation pur- 
poses. Since we have some 3,000 officers in the Service abroad, the 
$800,000 is not a particularly significant sum, particularly as most of 
it goes to the chiefs of mission. The chiefs of mission receive as a 
rule from $2,500 to $10,000 a year for representation. We could give 
you the details, if you would like to have them inserted. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think such a general outline as you have there 
might be good. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, is this $800,000 given to the officers 
individually or is it broken down for the mission and then the mission 
is responsible to the officers? 

Mr. Henperson. As a rule the amount for the Ambassador is 
determined in the Department. 

Mrs. Ketuy. That is included in this $800,000? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. Then a sum is allotted to the mission 
which can be divided up by the Ambassador among various officers 
and consulates in the area. That is done in some instances. 

In other instances I believe the Department breaks it down entirely; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Newsearn. I think the general practice is for it to be divided 
by the mission itself. 

Mr. Henperson. May I go off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Ketiy. Could you explain how the $800,000 is broken down 
for distribution? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. As a rule, the Department establishes 
what allowance should be given to each chief of mission, and to each 
deputy chief of mission. It also allots a certain additional amount to 
each embassy for the use of the other officers. As a rule, the Ambas- 
sadors in the various posts are permitted to decide how that additional 
amount will be divided among the various officers of the mission, 
and also among the various consular officers in the country in which 
the Ambassador is stationed. 

The practice is not always uniform, since some geographical bureaus 
may follow procedures somewhat different from those I have described 
in the area for which they are responsible. 

As you are aware, there are four geographic bureaus. One handles 
Durope an affairs: another Near East, African, and South Asian affairs; 
the third, American Republic affairs; and the fourth, Far Eastern 
affairs. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Secretary, at this point, then, could we have a 
breakdown of that $800,000 for those geographic bureaus for the next 
year? 

Mr. Henprerson. For 1958? 

Mrs. Kuxuiy. I would like one for the past, if possible, and one for 
the future. 

Mr. Henprrson. We shall be glad to give you the breakdown for 
1957 and as proposed for 1958. I believe they will be found in the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives. But we shall also furnish a copy for this committee, 
if you would like to have it go in the hearings. 

Mrs. Kriuy. Yes; 1 would, Mr. Secretary. Then from that would 
it be possible to get a country breakdown? 

Mr. Huenpurson. Yes. We shi ll give you all the breakdowns 

Mrs. Keuiy. By geogr aphi ic region, and by country? 

Mr. Henperson. We shall be glad to do it. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We can insert that in the record. I haven’t 
looked at this. Maybe this would be what we would need to put in 
at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Mr. Henperson. If it is agreeable to you, I would like to em- 
phasize one fact in describing the representation allowance. You 
understand that all expenditures under the representation allowance 
must be vouchered for. A man doesn’t receive a representation 
allowance without accounting for the way the funds are expended. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It would be interesting to know, and I suppose 
it would be impossible to find out, how the $800,000 that you have 
for the whole State Department around the world compares with the 
expense account of General Motors. I don’t suppose they would 
want to give that. 

Mrs. Keuuiy. It seems ridiculous to me that $800,000 is the total 
allocation. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Or better still, maybe of the military. 

Mr. Secretary, we have this hypothetical fellow that we have been 
carrying along here for a couple of days up to about the top level. 

Is it possible, and I am sure your answer will be “‘ves” from what | 
know about it, it is possible, isn’t it, for this FSO someday to be 
appointed ambassador or minister? 

Mr. Henperson. It is. It is the ambition I believe of most mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service eventually to become a chief of diplomatic 
mission; that is, a minister in charge of a legation or an ambassador 
in charge of an embassy. 

But we don’t feel, Mr. Chairman, that a man is a failure if he does 
not become a chief of mission. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That of course would almost automatically 
follow inasmuch as you take in several thousand FSO’s and you only 
have a few dozen, I don’t know the exact number, of ambassadors 
and ministers. 

Mr. Henperson. I would like to say that over a period of years 
some of the most distinguished members of our Service who have 
performed work of great v -alue to the United States have never become 
chiefs of mission. 

They retire at the age of 60 as class 1 officers or at 65 as career 
ministers. We feel that the country owes these men a debt of gratitude 
even though they haven’t become a chief of mission. 

I say that because I am very anxious that young men entering the 
Service won’t feel the only thing worthwhile in life is to be chief of a 
diplomatic mission. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Could you give us some idea how you go about 
selecting a man to be chief of mission? Who does it and what factors 
are taken into consideration? 

Mr. Henpverson. Each officer’s personnel folder consists of many 
documents. I shall describe some of them briefly. First there are 
the efficiency reports which are prepared periodically on every Foreign 
Service officer. These are of two kinds—those prepared by an indi- 
vidual’s supervisory officer and reviewed by the officer in charge 
whether in the Department or in the field, and those prepared by the 
Foreign Service inspectors. These latter visit each diplomatic and 
consular office and each unit of the Department every 2 or 3 vears and, 
after careful, painstaking study, they prepare their own independent 
efficiency reports. These reports are supplemented by various types 
of documents such as the so-called end-user reports prepared in 
Washington, by reports prepared by desk officers and office directors 
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in the Department, and by letters from individuals praising or, per- 
haps, criticizing a given officer. 

Gradually there is built up in the folder a picture of that officer, 4 
picture of his shortcomings and of his abilities. We try to make that 
picture as complete as possible. 

Also during the years he is in the Service his abilities become quite 
well known to the Department. By the time an officer has been in 
the Service 25 vears, the Department knows pretty well what he 
can do. 

Let’s say in X country there is a vacancy for a chief of mission. It 
is decided that in view of the situation in that country, in view of the 
particular needs there, the chief of mission should be a career Foreign 
Service officer 

The first step is to examine the list of eligible, qualified officers pre- 
pared by our personnel section. ‘Then the matter is discussed by the 
Under Secretary, or more usually, by the person who is Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, with the Assistant Secretary in charge 
of the geographic area in question. 

We shall say that X is in the European area. The European area 
is asked to make suggestions as to which Foreign Service officer or 
officers in its opinion would be the best qualified for this job. 

The European suggestion is then reviewed in light of the data 
obtained from personnel with regard to that officer or officers. 
Countersuggestions may be made. There is usually a small com- 
mittee in the Department, composed of some of the Deputy Under 
Secretaries of State, the Under Secretary and the appropriate Assistant 
Secretary, who, after examining the records of the various officers who 
might be qualified for this post, make suggestions to the Secretary. 

The Secretary may choose from these officers the one who he thinks 
is best qualified or he may ask this committee to choose. 

The Secretary recommends to the President the person or persons 
who he thinks best qualified. Usually he makes a single recommenda- 
tion to the President, and the President, if he approves, makes the final 
selection, which is then processed. 

Sometimes the Secretary decides on his own initiative that he would 
like to have a certain career officer as chief of a mission because he 
happens to be very well acquainted personally with the work of this 
career officer and he feels that the latter is the best man to fill the 

vacancy. 

Since the Secretary bears the responsibility for making recommenda- 
tions to the President, recommendations made to the Secretary are 
only of an advisory character. Under the Constitution, as you know, 
the President, himself, is the person who is responsible for nominating 
ambassadors and ministers. The President himself, therefore, makes 
the final determination. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Suppose you have decided that X country needs 
a career officer and you get your name all ready and then you are 
suddenly confronted by the fact that some political appointee that 
you have never heard of has been suggested. What happens then? 
Of course, he gets the job. What do you do in the Department to 
reconcile the situation? 

Mr. Henperson. He doesn’t always get the job. Suppose we have 
a candidate from private life and one “from the career service. In 
that case, if it is felt that the one from the career service would be 
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better for the job, and that it is important in the interests of the 
United States that the career man be appointed, this feeling is con- 
veyed to the Secretary. The Secretary then decides what to recom- 
mend to the President. 

The President then makes the final choice. It frequently happens, 
however, when there are two candidates, a career officer and one who 
is not, that the career officer is chosen. 

Sometimes the candidate from private life seems to be the best man 
for the job and he is chosen on the basis of merit. 

Sometimes people from private life happen to have qualifications 
for certain positions which seem to be superior to those of any Foreign 
Service officer who is available for the post at the time. I do not 
mean to infer that this is true with respect to every appointment from 
private life. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Suppose you get a fellow appointed from pri- 
vate life who is not, and I am sure that this has happened many times 
down through the years, who is not specially equipped for that par- 
ticular country. 

Does he get any special briefing? Does he get any special training? 
Or does his minister, whoever is the second in command, advise him 
or does he make any decisions which are going to be important, or just 
what is the procedure there? 

Mr. Henperson. When a person comes in from private life as chief 
of diplomatic mission, he is entitled to a month’s training in the 
Department. We call it orientation. Sometimes he will take a full 
month; sometimes he will not. 

He is usually given a careful and thorough briefing, not only by 
the Department of State but by other departments of the Government 
that are interested. For instance, ICA, the Department of Defense, 
the Department of Commerce, or the Treasury Department. All are 
interested in the work for which this ambassador will be responsible. 

On conclusion of his briefing in the Department, the new chief of 
mission proceeds to his post, where he finds waiting for him a well- 
trained staff headed by the officer who will be his deputy, his No. 2, 
who is supposed to be able to take over from him at any time. The 
deputy chief is carefully chosen to insure that he has qualifications 
so that he can, when necessary, be his chief’s alter ego. Usually the 
person from private life will want to depend, to a large extent, at least 
during the early months of his tenure of office, on the advice and help 
of his Foreign Service staff, whose duty it is to give him unstinting 
help and to do everything it can to smooth his path. It is a matter 
of pride with most of our Foreign Service officers to help make their 
chief a success. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We read a lot in the newspapers from time to 
time about certain posts that have to be filled by people of independent 
means because they don’t pay enough that the American, if he has no 
independent means, can afford to be there. 

Do you have any ideas on that situation or what could be done to 
remedy it, or does it work out all right the way it is? 

I would like to know your thinking. Most commonly we hear men- 
tioned Paris, Rome, and London, to name three. 

Mr. Henperson. There are these three posts. Perhaps Madrid is 
another. ‘ 

Mr. Newseain. They vary from year to year. 
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Mr. Henperson. There are three posts at the present time where, 
with the allowances and salary available, it would be impossible for a 
man without private means to serve. Those are Paris, London, and 
Rome. 

There are other posts where a man without private means can 
serve, but in which he might be handicapped. That is, if a man 
with private means has the same qualifications as one without private 
means, the man with private means could do a better job. The man 
without private means would have to make shortcuts and economize 
here and there in a way which would injure to an extent his efficiency. 

The problem of manning these posts, for example, London, with an 
ambassador who doesn’t have private means is not a simple one. 

Even if a man without private means is given a large representation 
allowance so that he would be able to entertain to the extent that is 
necessary in order to perform his job, even if he is given an allowance 
which would enable him to operate the big residence in London with- 
out drawing on his personal funds, it would be rather difficult for him 
to hold down a job like London. There are so many expenses which 
an ambassador must incur which are not included in allowances of 
the type we give. 

For instance, the ambassador’s wife must be gowned in a way 
which will not make her conspicuous in a gathering where other 
ladies are very well dressed. And there are certain ways of traveling 
and moving around which are expensive. 

An American ambassador in one of these great capitals has to live 
in a manner which costs money and the expenses for which do not fall 
within the scope of normal entertainment and residential operation 
allowances. 

I believe we could work out a system whereby it would be possible 
to have men serve in these capitals without private means. But it 
would take a considerable amount of study as to just how that could 
be done. We are making some studies at the present time. 

You ask how it is working out. I think some of the most able 
ambassadors our country has had have been men with private means 
who have served in London, Paris, and Rome. 

[ wouldn’t want anything I say to sound critical of these distin- 
guished ambassadors. On the other hand, I don’t think it is appro- 
priate for a country like the United States, with its tremendous 
international responsibilities, to be compelled to limit the selection of 
chiefs of mission to men with private means. 

Furthermore, I don’t think it is worthy of a great democratic coun- 
try to expect its ambassadors to spend their own money in discharging 
their ambassadorial duties. The United States is one of the few 
countries of the world which continues to follow this almost obsolete 
practice. 

Up until the First World War practically every ambassador repre- 
senting the great powers was a person with private means. When [ 
entered the Service in 1922 one of the questions which was put to the 
applicant for the diplomatic branch of the Service was: Do you have 
private means? 

If one didn’t have private means, he was not likely to be admitted 
into the Service. The need for private means was felt all the way 
from the third secretary to ambassador. We have been able to elimi- 
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nate all of that over the years except in the case of a few chiefs of 
diplomatic mission and a few deputy chiefs of diplomatic mission. 

We have made progress during the last year in alleviating the situa- 
tion of certain deputy chiefs of mission. The problem we are dis- 
cussing narrows down, therefore, to not more than 4 or 5 chiefs of 
mission. We are, as I say, trying to work out suggestions to solve 
this residue of what was once a broad problem. 

I don’t believe that it would be possible for a man to serve as 
Ambassador to London creditably unless he had an income twice 
that which he receives now from the United States Government. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We are proceeding on the basis we did the other 
day. If any member has a question on any point, just raise your 
hand. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keir. Do you believe if significant that the relationship with 
the United States, foreign-policy-wise, in these particular posts has 
deteriorated in any manner because of the present system of selection 
of ambassadors? I am thinking particularly of Britain and France. 

Mr. Henperson. I really don’t think so, Mrs. Kelly. 

I think most of these difficulties we are now facing stemmed from 
international developments rather than from any shortcoming on the 
part of an ambassador. 

Mrs. Kretiy. That leads up to 

Mr. ‘Hays of Ohio. I might say, Mrs. Kelly, if vou will permit me 
at this point, I was in France at the time of the Suez affair, as you 
know. 

[ read in the paper later that our Ambassador was re prim: inded 
for what he said. I think he had a great deal to do with the French 
attitude not being more anti-American than it was, because I know 
from personal knowledge that he was quite sympathetic with the 
French point of view, and probably because he was on the spot and 
understood it. 

I, along with several of my colleagues from the House and a number 
of Senators from the United States, attended a luncheon at which 
the question was very baldly put: Why did the United States take 
the attitude it did? And I, for one, and | won’t mention the names 
of some of the Senators, said the only thing that I condemn France for, 
is the fact that they moved so slowly and didn’t finish the job. 

That didn’t make the French unhappy. The Ambassador was 
sitting there. I don’t think he underwrote what we said quite as 
strongly as we said it. But I think his attitude during the whole 
thing was a salutary one. 

I feel I must say that in defense of Mr. Dillon because T was a 
witness to it. I heard a lot of comment from the Prime Minister on 
down that at least here was one American who understood the 
situation. 

Mr. Farrstern. Mr. Henderson, does the Department have a 
means of determining whether or not the head of a mission is a success 
in his post? 

Mr. Henverson. The Department as an organization does not 
have the means of making a final determination. The fact is that 
there can be a great deal of difference of opinion in the Department 
of State itself as to whether an ambassador is a success in his post. 

The person who really decides whether or not an ambassedor is a 
success is the Secretary of State. He is the person whose opinion 
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counts in a matter of this kind. He is of course advised by his 
Assistant Secretaries. 

Mr. Farssrern. lrrespective of whether or not he comes from the 
Department itself or is an individual appointed from the business 
world? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Farrsrein. If it is determined that an individual who comes 
from the Department and is designated as the head of mission is not 
the success that the Secretary would like him to be, I presume that 
he is removed? 

Mr. Henpsrson. Yes; as arule he is. If he is a career officer who 
has proved his ability in general but seems unsuitable in his present 
position, he may be merely moved to another post where it is con- 
sidered he might do a better job. On the other hand, he may be 
retired or may prefer to retire, 

Mr. Farsstrern. Take that same situation with one who has been 
designated from outside the Department. Presuming that an indi- 
vidual is determined not to be the success that we would like him to 
be, might it not be embarrassing to this country to remove an individ- 
ual after he has been designated and served for what would not 
appear to be the normal tenure of one who is so designated? 

Mr. Henprerson. As a rule, consideration is given to two factors. 
One factor is: How much harm would it do the United States to let 
this ambassador continue to serve there; and the other is: Would it 
do greater harm to the United States to pull him out right away? 
If it is decided that he is such a failure that his continued presence 
would be harmful, he is pulled out regardless of resultant embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr. Farsstrein. It is generally more difficult to pull out one who 
hasn’t proven a success if he comes from private life than it is one who 
has been in the Department; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Henperson. It is hard to make a general statement on that 
question. Nevertheless, that generalization is probably correct. | 
believe that as a rule it is more difficult to withdraw an ambassador 
who has come in from private life prematurely than one who has come 
in through the career service. The officer who has come in through 
the career service is generally much more amenable to that sort of 
discipline than one from private life. 

He is trained to accept the withdrawal as part of the Service. The 
ambassador from private life may make appeals to powerful political 
friends. 

Mr. Serpen. Mr. Ambassador, what is the normal tenure of an 
ambassador? Is there any set period? 

Mr. Henperson. There is no set period. Usually, however, | 
would say 3 years is considered to be a normal term. After 3 years 
an ambassador may be moved without any comment. 

\Lr. SenpeN. Do you generally move ambassadors after 3 or 4 years 
at a post? 

HeNDERSON. Not unless there is some reason for it 

Mr. Setpen. If there is no real reason for moving an ambassador, 
do you generally leave him at his post? 

\ir. Henperson. We don’t move an ambassador just to make a 
change. If we move him, there is usually some other post in which 
he is needed or there may perhaps be some other person considered 
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better qualified to take his post. Another possibility is that he may 
be getting a case of localitis; he may be becoming too “‘pro’’ to the 
country in which he is stationed. 

Mrs. Keury. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We were discussing before the hearings started 
these resolutions which have been introduced to set up a commission 
on how to expand and modernize the United States Foreign Service. 

The statement which was issued to the press by the members who 
introduced this, the 10 Congressmen, said: 

Thousands of able young Americans are not even thinking of going into the 
Foreign Service as a career these days because they believe Foreign Service 
officers come from a special social group and, because they don’t think they have 
enough money. 

A massive transfusion of ‘‘Main Street” into the arteries of our Foreign Service 
would eliminate this dangerous ‘‘different teams” attitude in our country. 

Do you think some of this thinking about not having enough money 
is because of all these articles you are reading in the papers, especially 
these three posts needing private means? 

Mr. Henperson. I think that is partly responsible. But part of 
the thinking represents ideas inherited from the past. They go back 
to the days, 25 years ago when it was impossible to hold many posts 
in the diplomatic service, including positions as consuls and diplo- 
matic secretaries, without private means. A sort of tradition has 
grown up that private means are necessary. 

We have been, as we told you earlier, doing our utmost to combat 
this false impression. I really believe if you were to canvass the 
universities vou would find that, in contrast to even a few vears ago, 
many more students today understand that one can without private 
means serve creditably in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Right at that point, we were examining a table, 
which we thought we would make a part of the record, of the large 
increase of people who not only apply to take the examinations but 
actually took the examination over the past few years. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I had suggested I think before the hearing 
started that you furnish us with that table by years rather than by 
semiannual examinations, and also if possible you furnish us a break- 
down of the number in the past vear and the preceding vear, the past 
2 vears, by States. 

‘The record would show then just what kind of situation we actually 
have. 

Mr. Henprerson. We shall be glad to furnish that. 

(The table referred to appears on p. 92.) 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. There is another question which may be a 
little touchy, but I think it would be a healthy thing for some comment 
to be made on it, that is, I have read at least 2 articles within the 
last 2 weeks saying that ambassadorships were granted on the basis 
of not only contributions to political campaigns but the size of the 
contribution. 

I am sure those articles have had a bad effect on people who would 
normally want to take the examination. I might say that similar 
charges have appeared in other administrations. They are not 
unique at the moment. 
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What about that situation? What can this committee do, or what 
can the State Department do, if this is a false assumption, to dispel 
that, to get the true picture out; or, if it is a true picture, what can 
be done to correct it? 

Mr. Henperson. Could I say a few words on that? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes. You are the one I would like to have say 
something. 

Mr. Henperson. I am not acquainted with all the factors that are 
responsible for the selection of ambassadors from private life or from 
outside of the career Foreign Service. However, my work does bring 
me so close to this situation that I can, I believe, make a useful com- 
ment. I am convinced that contributions do not play a decisive role 
in the selection of ambassadors. I am convinced that ambassadors 
are not selected as a reward for contributions. 

I sit sometimes where I hear discussions regarding the selection of 
ambassadors carried on by those, including the Secretary, who are 
responsible for making recommendations to the President. At no 
time have I ever heard any reference whatsoever made to contributions 
or gifts to any party or to any candidate for an elective position. 

The fact is that the main tenor of the conversations that I have 
heard relate to whether or not the man has the qualifications to do the 
job. 

If there are any misgivings in this respect that person is usually 
dropped from consideration. I hope I am not indiscreet in saying 
that the Secretary has told me during our conversations relating to 
chiefs of mission that the President has told him that he doesn’t want 
any man appointed as chief of mission who cannot, in the opinion of 
the Secretary, represent the United States creditably in the country 
to which he may be appointed. 

As I say, I do not for one moment believe that the contributions 
play any significant role in the selection of an ambassador. I have 
heard of a number of applicants for positions as ambassador who have 
complained, because, they say that, in spite of their contributions, 
thev receive no appointment. 

I am afraid these people who were disappointed must have got the 
idea from newspaper stories or elsewhere that if they contribute they 
could get an ambassadorship. 

Mr. Zapsxocki. | have just one question. It is in relation to the 
improvement of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Secretary, as vou are aware, the last several Congresses I have 
itroduced legislation to provide for a School of Foreign Service. We 
have military service schools, the Naval Academy, West Point, the 
Merchant Marine, and Air Force Academies. Would you care to 
comment as to the advisability of a School for Foreign Service? 

Mr. Henprrson. You mean, a sort of undergraduate school? 

Mr. Zanvockt. Yes; an undergraduate school similar to the Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Mr. Henperson. I think the Department’s position up to the 
present is that it would be premature to try to set up a Foreign Service 
Academy. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Premature? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Zasitocki. Why? 
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Mr. Henverson. I say that because, before trying to set up such 
an academy, we would like to have a little more experience with our 
present policies of developing a very wide group of college graduates 
from which to choose. We believe that our efforts over the past 2 
years are in fact achieving this very purpose, but we want to have the 
benefit of some additional experience in broadening the base of our 
junior officer recruitment. 

In addition, we are trying to strengthen the Foreign Service In- 
stitute so that through diversified training which is tailored to meet 
our particular needs we can broaden and deepen the competences 
of our officers. We hope that the Institute will become the equivalent 
of a graduate school which, however, will continue to draw on the 
educational resources of the country in carrying out its training mis- 
sion. We would like our young Foreign Service officers to come from 
all parts of the country with a wide variety of educational experiences 
in a number of universities. We have serious doubts whether it 
would be a good thing for our officers to be educated in a single under- 
graduate institution. 

In its most simple terms what we fear is that an undergraduate 
Foreign Service Academy would not produce the breadth of back- 
ground which we are convinced we must have if the Service is to be 
truly representative of the American people. We must stress breadth 
and avoid anything which would lead to narrowness. We are con- 
cerned lest an academy have a narrowing effect. Take, for example, a 
young man of 18 and place him in a Foreign Service Academy where 
he works entirely with other young men interested in foreign affairs 
until he is 22 or 23 when he would enter the Service. His bac ‘kground 
and outlook might not be as broad as that of a man who had passed 
those important formative years being educated in one of our many 
universities or colleges where he had ‘mixed with all types of young 
men and women, interested in many careers and professions, and where 
he had benefited from the best scholarship that our educational 
institutions can provide. In my opinion, a group of young men of 
this latter type would have, collectively, an infinitely wider range of 
experience and training to call upon than a group educated in a single 
Foreign Service Academy. They would also be more representative 
of our country. 

Mr. Zastockt. Wouldn’t the same argument hold true for the 
military academies? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Could I answer that question, first? I think it 
does hold true. And if I could vote on it, | would like to vote to abolish 
everv one—West Point, Annapolis, and the West Point of the Air— 
and have them set up as graduate sc ae 

If they decided they ne eded 2 or ars, give them that, and have 
them choose only people who have Re med d from some local college 
or university, just the same way as you take premedicine or prelaw. 

You know, and everybody in this committee knows, what you get 
into when you have to expand the armed services with the West Point 
clique and with the Reserve officers. 

Mr. Sevpen. Along that line, how would you feel as far as a graduate 
school is concerned? Would it be advantageous to take these voung 
men after they finish their undergraduate work and then give them a 
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year of intensive training’ 
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Mr. Henprrson. We are still studying this matter. We are not 
sure whether it would be better to have a year or 2 years of graduate 
work especially geared to the needs of the Service immediately on 
entering the Service or whether it would be better for them to go to 
the field, to hold a post down for a year or two, to ascertain more clearly 
what their interests and abilities are and then to come back for special 
courses. That matter is still under study. 

The easiest thing would be to bring them in immediately and give 
them graduate work with due regard to their respective backgrounds 
of education, training, and experience. A very substantial percentage 
of our junior officers already have had graduate work before they 
enter the Service. It is possible that we then would be competing 
with the graduate schools of the various universities throughout the 
country. We are not sure we want to do that without making appro- 
priate use of the educational resources of the country. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I didn’t want to shut the Secretary off from 
answering you. 

Mr. Zasuockt. I appreciate your observation. I am sure, Mr. 
Chairman, you will agree that we are all cognizant of the fact that 
unless we have a Foreign Service which is well trained in languages— 
therein lies our success in the future. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I agree with you. 

Mr. Zasiocki. The finest and best time to teach languages is in 
the undergraduate years. I believe in a Foreign Service Academy. 
The curriculum can be controlled better. Emphasis would be given 
to teaching languages and those subjects which would prepare the 
individual to be a better Foreign Service officer. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I quite agree with your objectives. I think 
that you have to realize that in anything you do you are not going to 
get it perfect. 

So you have to choose, as I see it, between whether you want an 
old school tie setup or whether you want some language deficiency. 

I am not so sure that the language deficiency can’t be corrected in 
another way. I happen to have taken language at Ohio State Uni- 
versity a long time ago. I hate to say how long ago. It was one of 
the first universities to use the laboratory system. They used the 
old fashioned dictaphone. It had a wax cylinder to which you had 
to go and listen and write down what you heard, and then you had 
to go back to the laboratory. You had to spend 2 hours a day there. 
You had to go back and dictate on the cylinder, and you were graded 
on it. 

It has been many years since I took French, but I have still retained 
through those 20 years a working knowledge of French, and I can go 
to France today and get along fairly well in using the language. My 
main difficulty is my vocabulary. It has been dissipated over the 
years because I have forgotten a lot of words. 

I think if we can get to the root of this problem, to encourage boys 
and girls to want to go into the Foreign Service, have at the uni- 
versities a counseling service and say, ‘Here are some of the courses 
you ought to take,” as they do in medicine, in law, in business adminis- 
tration, I think we can get at the root of that and can come out with 
a far better type person than if you put, as the Secretary said, them 
in this narrow groove and have a sort of super-duper, old-se :hool-tie 
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complex, in which you will immediately run into a lot of resistance 
with the people of the United States and with the Congress. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. 


representation from all of the 48 States—— 


Mr. Hays of Ohio. Let’s 


wait until we get the chart 


the representation is from the 8,000 people. 


Mr. Zasuocki. There is an ol 
right now among those who are in 
Mr. Hays of Ohio. Let’ 


1-school-tie attitude 
the Foreign Service. 


s not intensify it. 


(The information requested is as follows (see also p. 92):) 


State of residence of applicants for Foreign Service officer of class 8, 


calendar year 1956 





State, Territory, or other Number of 
location: applicants 
Alabama _ 46 
Arizona _ 80 | 
Arkansas 42 | 
California 1, 119 
Colorado 78 | 
Connecticut __ _- 186 
Delaware 19 
Florida____. 194 
Georgia __ 96 
Idaho__ 26 
Iifinois 384 
Indiana - 105 | 
Iowa 122 
Kansas __ 75 | 
Kentucky - 51} 
Louisiana __-_-..- 98 | 
Maine__ 44 | 
Maryland _- 139 | 
Massachusetts _ _ 442 | 
Michigan___ 220 
Minnesota_._- : 150 | 
Mississippi - - -- - 24 | 
INC ou ce 129 
Montana 27 | 
Nebraska __ hse Sais 64 | 
Nevada__.. Rrebisaes . 12 | 
New Hamps ie. 52 | 
New Jersey_-____-- 291 | 


State, Territory, or 
location—Continued 
New Mexico_._-..-.-- 
New York 
North Carolina. 


North Dakota MLIGAY. . 


Ohio- pubdb & 


Oklahoma. -- ~~~ ie so - 
NO 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. 

South Carolina _-_- 
South Dakota. _-- 
Tennessee ae aaa ale 
Texas 

Utah - 


Vermont_- eJtattooiwe 


Vinwinis.... .2-46}-3.-4+- 
Washington__- 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin_. 


Wyoming. |:s 22-2 4¢-\- 


Alaska. 

District ‘of C ‘olumbia 
Hawaii 7 
Puerto Rico 

Foreign !. id wee 
Residence unknown.. 


Total (52 


1U. 8, citizens resident in other countries at time of appointment. 


Foreign Service officer appointments, calendar year 1955, 


States and Territories: FSO’s | 
California E 8 | 
Colorado Set Cel TL ar 2 | 
Connecticut (eer ; t | 
Delaware ; 1 | 
District of Columbia 3 
Georgia 1 | 
Illinois ; 3 
Indiana Per ; 2) 
Kansas ke ; a 1 | 
Kentucky ; 
Maine : ul , 2 
Massachusetts : 6 


Michigan_- tts } | 


States and Territories—Con. 
New Jer 
New Mexico 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania_ _- 
Utah ddd Dee's 
Virginia___- ing 
Washington 

Hawaii 


"sey 


Total (23) : 


other 


A Foreign Service Academy would result in wider 
and see what 


and complex 


Number of 
applicants 
46 

1, 1382 
99 

25 
378 
108 
89 
413 
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46 

22 

74 

297 

81 

23 

151 

s 175 
34 
189 
. 14 


» 

161 
48 
110 
1] 
209 

8, 316 


Slate of legal residence 


FSO's 
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Foreign Service officer appointments, calendar 1956, State of legal residence 


States and Territories: FSO’s| States and Territories—Con. FSO’s 
Mispatn..\..\. <<. Sn 4 TeGRreNe 8 Joon bts wee we 2 
RN ea ee od 1 New Hampshire____- eae ie 2 
BOE ae nae 44 PIO CONTE nctccuinwin.n bone nese, ee 
Colorado ie Mia ca 2 New Mexico_.......--.--- 2 
Connecticut _ - 7 New York_- Se a ee . 60 
Delaware__- ; 1 North Carolina _--__--- 2 
District of Columbia___ 8 ORG od. 7 was a 
Florida : 8 I as rene 5 
Georgia _ _ een 3 Pennsylvania. -_--_----- ata’ ae 
Thlinois_ ee I 19 mnoae isieane......_... 3 
Indiana_ _ a 2 South Carolina___- a 3 1 
7oWa...-. 1 Tennessee _ - ‘ 4 
Kansas__-_ iets meres 1 PEI ic 48 9 
Kentucky - - Peer Se 2 Vermont . 3 
Louisiana 1 Virginia ; 11 
Maine 3 Wisconsin _ 6 
Maryland 2 Wyoming. -_-.- ae 1 
Massachusetts _ - 13 Alaska_ 2 hiterne es 1 
Michigan___-- cheleka heaves 8 Hawaii___ 1 
Minnesota... ae 6 —_——- 
Missouri_-. - se ro 2 Total (41) Fe atta Abe lee 279 
Montana. vines 2 


Foreign Service officer appointments, calendar 1957 (as of Apr. 1, 1957), State of 
g PI f Ap ), 
legal residence 


State and Territories: FSO’s| State and Territories—Con. FSO’s 
Arizona 1 Minnesota ne . 6 
Arkansas Sphere | Mississippi 3 
California ; 4 18 Missouri i eae 1 
Colorado = ] New Jersey 2 
Connecticut 1 New York Laue s 25 
Delaware j 1 North Dakota . l 
District of Columbia___ 2 Ohio. 5 - 4 
Florida 6 Oklahoma z l 
Georgia 1 Pennsylvania _- : A 5 
Illinois i ‘ 6 Tennessee 5 san Su 2 
Indiana. - 2 Texas aucL~s otal. + a 
Kansas = eee te 1 Virginia SA ae 6 
Kentucky ce ] Washington a . 2 
Louisiana A 2 Wisconsin wa etl 5 
Maryland 4 —— 
Massachusetts 4 Total (3B) wadasacweladulany hee 
Michigan 3 


Mr. SsipENn. Do most of the colleges require a language? 

Mr. Henperson. Most colleges require a language for certain types 
of degrees. Unfortunately, as a result of the way that languages are 
taught in colleges, most of the students who take the examinations are 
not really qualified in languages; certainly not to the degree which we 
require. 

Mr. Setpen. Yet they will have gotten a basis in a language 
whereby they can go on from there very easily. 

Mr. Henperson. Many of them have it. If you would like, we 
could give vou statistics in regard to the language qualifications of the 
young men and women who take the examinations. Would you like 
to have some of those statistics? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes. 


The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Language qualifications offered by candidates who took the FSO-8 written examination 
in 1955 (7,402 candidates) 


Took Passed Failed 
Language language language. | language 
examination | examination | examination 


French--...-. . " . : eaten : 1,814 531 1, 283 
German. .--.-.- ; ; sa abs 730 242 488 
Russian_ a ae Ss ; aa Se : 223 65 | 158 
Spanish_.._.....- ; a 1, 428 428 1, 000 

PO ce eecxci< pocnanlentets ; 4,195 1, 266 2, 929 


1 Of this number, 406 also passed the substantive written examination for appointment as a Foreign 
Service officer. 


Language qualifications offered by candidates who took the FSO-8 written examination 
in 1956 (8,194 candidates) 


Took Passed Failed 
Language language language language 
examination examination | examination 


French..__--- ae 1, 226 392 | 834 
Riis cactus ccunwen a : 572 189 382 
Russian__... ; i ‘ 213 69 144 
Se a ae ad ee 1, 043 334 709 

Pe bddhvadniesnc a : cai 3, 054 1 O84 2,070 


1 Of this number, 397 also passed the substantive written examination for appointment as a Foreign 
Service officer. 


Mr. Zasiocki. I have another question, which I would prefer the 
Secretary to answer rather than the chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you have stated that the Department feels it is 
premature. What developments or what steps would have to be 
forthcoming before we would seriously consider a Foreign Service 
Academy? 

Mr. Henperson. If we find our present efforts to get the right 
type of young men and women into the Service and to provide them 
with training geared to Service needs are not working out, we would 
be willing to consider other alternatives, one of which, of course, is 
the cadet-type school. 

We think the kind of efforts we have been making in the last 2 years 
has resulted in attracting some very high type young men and women 
broadly representative of American life. We believe that we are 
going to be able to get what we want without resorting to the cadet- 
type school. 

We must have highly qualified, intelligent, attractive people in the 
Foreign Service. If we can’t get them in the way we are doing now, 
then we might fall back on the cadet- -type academy. 

I would just like to add to what I said a minute ago concerning the 
reasons which cause us to be rather lukewarm with regard to the 
cadet-type school. 

In the first place, in a school of that kind it would be extremely 
difficult, we think, to duplicate the variety and depth of the courses, 
or the scope and experience of the faculties offered by colleges and 
schools throughout the country. 

We like to have our people in the Service have a tremendous breadth 
and variety of experiences. We wouldn’t like to feel that our officers 
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are trained by one and the same faculty. We like to have training 
done by a variety of faculties so that we shall not find too much 
uniformity. 

The second point is that men and women at 18 may think they want 
to go into the Foreign Service. It may seem romantic to them, or 
they might want to go to an academy to obtain a free education. 
By the time they are 21 or 22 they may have lost interest or they 
may have decided that they prefer business or some other profession. 
They would not therefore have the dedication to their work which a 
Foreign Service officer should have. Over the years we have found 
that many of our best officers did not decide on a Foreign Service 
career until their senior year at college, or, often, until after completing 
graduate work or after several years spent in business, the professions, 
or military service. We require a degree of maturity even in our 
young officers that is sometimes not found in men and women just 
out of college. They develop that maturity in graduate work or in 
other activities. 

Then, of course, the third factor I might mention is the danger 
that, in spite of anything we could do, there would be created a sort 
of caste consciousness among the officers who have gone through the 
academy, who feel in some way they are superior to those drawn from 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Zasiockt. That is the very purpose of a Foreign Service 
academy, to develop superior and better qualified men and women. 

I hate to think of the situation this Nation would find itself in in 
time of war if we didn’t have the Service academies. Regardless of 
what we say about the graduates from Annapolis or West Point, we 
need and depend on the trained nucleus of military officers in time of 
peace and war. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I quite agree with you. I still think you would 
have better officers if they had some undergraduate work somewhere 
else. I don’t think it would depreciate them at all. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnAHAN. I wanted to comment and perhaps question. I 
can’t see too much value in an academy of the college level, but | 
certainly can see no disadvantage to a training school beyond the 
college level. 

[ am certainly not impressed with the idea that we ought to permit 
a young person to hold a post in actually representing the United 
States for 2 or 3 years when they are toying around with the idea 
whether or not they want to be in the Foreign Service. 

I am sure you would have a considerable “loss of that type people. 
I shudder to think of the type of re presentation we are going to get if 
we have a lot of that type of people trying out in the Foreign Service. 
That is all. 

Mr. Henprerson. Pardon me. Did you get the impression that I 
was saying that officers were going to be trying out? 

Mr. Carnanan. Yes. I thought you suggested they take a couple 
of years at it, and if they are not adjusted to it 

\fr. Henperson. I didn’t intend to convey that impression. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I am happy to have the correction. 

Mr. Henprerson. | think you may have misunderstood. What | 
said was it might be better when they have passed examinations and 
entered the Service to go out into the field and get some practical 
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experience before they come back to take their specialized postgraduate 
work. 

Mr. CarnaHnan. What would they be doing while they are out in 
the field? 

Mr. Henperson. They would be doing consular work, certain 
types of administration, working as subordinate officers in our Em- 
bassies and consulates, as they do now, and getting a feel of foreign 
peoples and foreign institutions. My idea was that the course might 
mean more to them if they had some foreign experience before they 
took the graduate courses. 

I don’t feel strongly about this, and I don’t think the Department 
does. If we had the funds and if we had the people, I would be quite 
happy to be able to set up for the young men and women who pass 
the examination and enter the Service a 2-year course or even a 
3-year course of extreme difficulty, a course in which they would 
have to show they have the stuff, a course in which there would be 
brought out the best they have. They would have to study languages. 
They would get an education that would be equal to any in this 
country. Such a program would take into account significant differ- 
ences in the kind and amount of preparation that successful candidates 
bring with them on entering the Service. It would, moreover, make 
appropriate use of educ ational resources as well as the facilities of the 
Foreign Service Institute. I would like to see that done. 

Mr. Carnanan. So would I, especially becoming proficient in 
languages. Still, you are suggesting a period when they are out 
representing the United States in this so-called trial period. 

Another question I would like to ask—— 

Mr. Henperson. I would like you to know that I, myself, would 
not be opposed to having them go into the 2- or 3-year period with 
highly concentrated studies before going abroad. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. It is my opinion they would be in better shape 
from the start if they went into advanced training before actual 
service in a foreign post. 

What percentage of ambassadors at the present time are career 
service? I] am not asking this as a criticism of the present administra- 
tion, because I suppose it would be about, as the chairman says, the 
same as in any other administration. 

Mr. Henperson. The situation is a bit fluid now, because some 
names are still in the pipeline. I have here some figures, however. 

It looks now as though, on July 1, there will be 52 ambassadors or 
ministers from the career service and 25 from the noncareer. There 
are three posts undetermined. 

The percentage of career officers, as contrasted with noncareer men, 
holding positions as chiefs of diplomatic mission, ambassadors, or 
ministers, will be, as of that time, when the pipeline is emptied, 
67 percent. That is slightly higher, I believe, than has ever existed 
before. 

The 52 career men will be the most career chiefs of mission we have 
had in our history. I would be glad to put in the record, if you would 
like, for every 4-year period from 1924 up to 1956, the number of 
career and noncareer chiefs of mission. Would it be helpful to have 
that in the record? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio.. I think it would. 

Mr. Henperson. I will be glad to do that. 

(The material referred to ts as follows:) 
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Career and noncareer chiefs of mission since 1924 (at 4-year intervals) 





Year | Career |Noncareer Total Year | Career |Noncareer| ‘Total 
1924 18 33 51 1944 33 20 53 
1928 30 | 28 58 1948 | 41 | 24 | 65 
1932 31 28 59 || 1952 49 | 25 | 74 
1936 29 | 32 | 61 1956 49 28 77 
1940 31 27 58 || 1957 ; + 54 | 25 79 
| | | | 





Mr. CarnaHan. Then at the present time approximately a third 
of them are what are sometimes referred to as political appointees? 
{ am not saying that critically. I have no particular objection to it. 

Mr. Henperson. We use the expression “appointed from private 
life,’ although that is not quite precise. 

Mr. Farsstern. Mr. Henderson, is there anyone besides the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State who evaluates the qualifications of one 
who is appointed an ambassador from private life; and, if so, who are 
they? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; there are others. I am afraid I can’t answer 
that fully, because I am not acquainted with the details. I know 
that there is a very careful evaluation made. 

Mr. Farsstern. Do you think you could find out who evaluates 
the qualifications and let us know? 

Mr. Henperson. I think that would be difficult, because I don’t 
believe there is a systematic machinery for it. It is done in an 
informal way, and the evaluation may be carried on in one instance 
by one group and in another instance by another group. However, 
in the Department of State itself, the Secretary evaluates each chief 
of mission very carefully, and the Secretary 

Mr. Farsstern. I anticipate the Secretary does. What I wanted 
to know really was whether there was anybody else that had any say 
about this thing, irrespective of the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent. Do the President and the Secretary of State get together 
and say, “John Jones, we think, is a pretty good man, and he will 
serve this country well in X area’? Is that enough? Or is there 
other preliminary evaluation of an individual’s qualifications; and, 
if so, who evaluates, so we will have an idea of the basis of the 
appointment of these men, so that we know that we have really 
designated individuals who will bring credit to the country? 

Mr. Henperson. Jamsorry. I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think we have this question directed to the 
wrong person. I think that question probably should be directed to 
Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. Farsstern. I am sorry, Mr. Henderson— 

Mr. Henperson. This is somewhat beyond my knowledge. My 
knowledge on this is hearsay, what I overhear in the Department. 
As I have said, in the Department there is a section which collects 
all the information pertaining to candidates, puts it together, and 
summarizes it, no matter where the candidates, political, private, or 
otherwise, may come from. 

Then on the basis of that information and such other information 
as may be available to him, the Secretary is in a position to make 
recommendations to the President. 
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There is no person recommended to the President from the Depart- 
ment of State whose qualifications are not evaluated. 

Sometimes, of course, recommendations regarding the filling of 
certain posts come direct from above. But even then there is a careful 
study made in the Department to see that there is no reason why this 
person should not represent the United States abroad well. 

Mr. Farsstrern. Who would know what section evaluates these 
gentlemen? 

Mr. Henperson. What section? 

Mr. Farsstern. In the Department, that is. 

Mr. Henperson. In the office of the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration. Attached to that office is a small group, the members 
of which act as collators. They assemble all information about can- 
didates for the position of chief of diplomatic mission. This infor- 
mation is prepared in a form that is easy for the Secretary and the 
Under Secretary to read and evaluate. 

Mr. Jupp. May I ask if, when the suggestion for a given man comes 
from above, the President or somebody in his office says, ‘““We are 
interested in X for an ambassadorship somewhere,” then that comes 
down to you and you evaluate it, so that you are never just sent a 
memorandum saying, ‘“You are directed to issue an announcement 
that so-and-so is appointed to such a place’’? 

Mr..HeNDERSON. That does not come to me but to a section that 
is attached to my office; to a group assigned by the Secretary to this 
task. 

Mr. Jupp. They cannot only evaluate but they can make their 
recommendations— 

Mr. Henperson. They evaluate the information and, if they find 
some factor there which would make an appointment undesirable 
that factor is brought out. 

Mr. Jupp. They can be overriden, but that is true everywhere. It 
is the same as when F. D. R. reached way down in the line to get 
Eisenhower, and Eisenhower chose Burke to be Chief of Naval 
Operations, when 30 or 40 admirals were senior to him. ‘That still 
could be done. 

You have a chance to express a negative view if you—not you, but 
your group so desire? 

Mr. Henperson. These people really work for the Secretary. The 
Secretary’s assistants, of which I am one, have an opportunity to pass 
negatively on any one before he is named an ambassador. 

Mr. Jupp. You have had a recent example of what happens when 
this administration, to the resentment of many members of my 
political party, appointed Mr. Bruce, who originally was appointed 
an ambassador from private life by a previous administration of 
another party; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. And a man of great wealth who had made great con- 
tributions to the political party that originally appointed him. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Not great contributions. Just $1,500. Let’s 
keep the record straight. 

Mrs. Keuuy. I have to leave, but I do at this point want to express 
my personal appreciation and compliment the witness, Mr. Henderson, 
because I feel he is one of the most cooperative witnesses we have 
before our committee. He is frank, honest, and helpful. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. I appreciate it, too, and I want to say I think he 
has been perfectly straightforward and frank with the committee. 
[ still think the material that we have gathered together in the past 
2 days will be of value. 

Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Henperson. I would be very glad, if the chairman would like 
to have me do it, to ask the administrative area of the Department to 
prepare a memorandum for incorporation in the record setting forth 
some of the measures which we have taken during the last 3 years in 
an effort to improve the quality of the Foreign Service, to strengthen it 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. This memorandum could 
show the results we have attained and the difficulties we have 
encountered. 

Would you mind if I would have prepared a statement, not an 
exhaustive statement, but asummary? I think it might be useful for 
this committee to know what we have tried to do, where we think we 
have had success and where we think we haven’t had success. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It would be very good. 

Mr. Zastockr. I suppose that memorandum would include to what 
extent the recommendations of the Wriston report were followed? 

Mr. Henprrson. Yes. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 75.) 

Mr. Farssrern. Although I am not a member of this subcommit- 
tee I think I have attended the hes arings as much as anyone. 

I would like to join with the others in showing my appreciation, 
stating my appreciation to the Secretary for the forthright manner in 
which he has testified to the best of his ability. 

I would also like the record to show that when I proposed a question 
to a in connection with the existence of conditions in a particular 
area, Which I thought should be corrected, he listened to me. He 
was very receptive, and without any undue delay did what he felt 
in his opinion was necessary to correct that situation, which was en- 
tirely satisfactory to me and which fact I expect to make public. 

Mr. Se_pEN. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that all of us on the com- 
mittee certainly concur in the statements that have been made con- 
cerning Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. He is a shining example of a career officer. 

Mr. Henprerson. May I say, Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure 
for me to come before this committee because I feel that the purpose 
of the committee is similar to ours, that is, to strengthen and improve 
the Foreign Service and the State Department so they can be more 
effective instruments for the conduct of the foreign affairs of the 
United States. 

[ want to thank you for the courtesies you have shown me. 

Mr. Jupp. While we are passing the compliments out, I think the 
newer members of the committee ought to know that Loy Henderson 
didn’t get where he is without going through years in the doghouse. 

He was crucified and exiled to politic al Siberia during the dreary 
years when our foreign policy was based on the belief that we could 
make friends with the Soviet Union if we were willing to sacrifice 
principles and faithful allies. 

He as a Foreign Service officer opposed that policy and, as I say, 
suffered persecution from within as much as any man I have known 
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in the Foreign Service. He stuck to his convictions. Events proved 
him right. But he would never tell you what Iam saying. He never 
engaged in either “I. told you so” or resentment. He went right 
ahead and continued to do the thing best for our country. 

It is a credit to the country as well as to him that in the end the 
Department promoted him to his present position on the basis strictly 
of the ability and courage he had exhibited. 

Mr. Zasuocki. We can all take an example from him. 

Mr. Jupp. He didn’t get to the top the easy way. They assigned 
him to one difficult post after another and in each case he made an 
outstandingly successful record. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think it is fair to say that I have been 
informed, and I regret to hear it, that Mr. Henderson is going to 
retire this summer. I think it will be a great loss to the Foreign 
Service when he does. I am sorry he won’t stay on. 

Mr. Jupp. He and a few others like Bob Murphy of the older 
school come nearer to being a really professional foreign service than 
anybody else we have to my knowledge. They are more like the 
British foreign service at its best. If they disagreed with whatever 
the administration in power proposed, they expressed their views in 
opposition vigorously. If they were overruled, they then went down 
the line, working faithfully to make the policy succeed, like good 
military officers. They are genuine professionals. What we need 
is a service that will produce more men like Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The information referred to on p. 73 is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1957, 
Hon. Wayne L. Hays, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Hays: The Department welcomes the opportunity to report on the 
measures that have been taken over the past 3 years to improve and strengthen 
the quality and effectiveness of the Foreign Service. It is, indeed, a pleasure to 
comply with the request of the Subcommittee on State Department Organization 
and Foreign Operations for such a report. As I am sure you are aware, the con- 
tinued and constructive interest of the Foreign Affairs Committee in the problems 
and needs of the Foreign Service is deeply appreciated. 

I might note that in response to a request by Mr. Richards, then chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, the Department forwarded a statement 
to the committee staff on December 13, 1955, which summarized the steps taken 
up to that time to carry out the recommendations of the Wriston committee. In 
order to give you a current picture of the progress we have made, I am attaching 
a series of reports, as follows: 

1. A general statement of our progress in carrying out the more basic recom- 
mendations of the Wriston committee. (See below.) 

2. Summary statements of action taken to carry out both the initial reeom- 
mendations of the Wriston committee of May 1954 and the recommendations 
subsequently made by that committee in its audit reports of October 1954, Feb- 
ruary 1955, and December 1955, respectively (the material referred to will be 
found in the files of the Committee). 

3. A more detailed explanation of steps taken (a) to improve the recruitment, 
examination, and selection of — sign Service officers; (b) to establish a personnel 
inventory on machine records; (c) to carry out a career development and counsel- 
ing program for Foreign Service officers; and (d) to improve and strengthen 
training activities. (See below.) 
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A review of these reports will demonstrate, I think, that the Department has 
made significant progress over the past 3 years in improving the quality and 
effectiveness of the Foreign Service. In particular, we believe that the record will 
show that the legislative framework for administering the Service has been 
greatly enhanced, due in great part to the sympathetic understanding of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. At the same time, I would be less than frank if I 
did not point out that much remains to be done, both in consolidating the steps 
that have been made to date and in finding effective solutions to numerous prob- 
lems, many of which stem directly from the impact of the integration program. 
Dealing as we are with the human factor, solutions to some of these problems will 
not be forthcoming until several years have passed. The following are illustrative 
of some of the difficulties which confront the Department at this juneture and 
which, for the most part, the Department is actively seeking to find solutions: 

1. The need for providing reasonably attractive careers for the many able and 
devoted civil service officers in the Department and Foreign Service staff em- 
ployees abroad who were unable to transfer to the Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

2. The problem of adjusting program and administrative plans to fluctuations 
in the Department’s appropriations. 

3. The problem of making available the numbers and kinds of personnel for 
whom training is desired and at the same time being able to staff essential oper- 
ations. 

4. The problem of finding more effective means of attracting officers with for- 
eign language competence and the need to develop language proficiency on a 
much accelerated scale of those already in the service. 

5. The problem, while maintaining the career principle, of meeting the con- 
current need for specialized competence through the Foreign Service reserve and 
sarefully regulated use of lateral appointments. 

6. The problem of assuring effective and economical staffing of our many 
diversified activities and at the same time providing for adequate rotation of our 
employees that will make most effective use of their skills with due regard to their 
career aspirations. 

7. The problem of finding a means whereby certain chief of mission positions 
san be filled without having to resort exclusively to persons with private means 
and in this connection to obtain adequate representation funds for the Service 
in keeping with the role of the United States in world affairs. 

8. The need for continuing to improve our selection of junior officers and to 
assure that they are broadly representative of the variety and breadth of American 
life and educational institutions. 

9, The necessity for working out a better means of dealing properly with the 
specialized officer whose range of usefulness is limited. 

10. The need for assuring that conditions of service and financial incentives are 
maintained and as necessary improved to keep pace with more attractive induce- 
ments afforded by other organizations. 

As I have indicated above, the Department is deeply appreciative of the interest 
of your subcommittee in the personnel problems confronting the Foreign Service. 
I trust that the material enclosed herewith will serve a useful purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
Loy W. HENDERSON, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, 


PERSONNEL IMPROVEMENT IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Since the Secretary’s endorsement of the recommendations made by his Public 
Committee on Personnel in June of 1954, the Department has made energetic 
efforts to strengthen the Foreign Service ‘‘to a standard consistent with the 
vastly increasing responsibilities in the field of foreign policy which have devolved 
upon the Presiden and the Secretary.’’ There follows a summary report of the 
progress achieved by the Department in carrying out the more important aspects 
of the broad program of personnel improvement initiated in 1954, 


INTEGRATION PROGRAM 


A major recommendation of the Secretary’s Public Committee was to integrate 
officer personnel of the Department and the Foreign Service, where their functions 
converge, into the Foreign Service officer category on a voluntary basis within a 
2-year period. A continuing careful analysis has been made of officer-type posi- 
tions in the home office and at overseas posts, and currently some 1,362 positions 
in the Department and 2,609 at overseas posts are designated for eventual staffing 
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by this expanded corps. As of March 31, 1957, 643 officers from the Department 
and 831 Foreign Service staff and reserve officers had been certified for appoint 
ment as Foreign Service officers, and of this number, 1,389 had been appointed 

The integration program was terminated August 1, 1956, and except for com- 
paratively few problem cases the program is at an end. Thus, in spite of certain 
difficulties encountered, the Department was able to complete substantially the 
integration program within the limited period recommended by the Committee. 
It is now developing plans for a continuing lateral-entry program to meet the 
needs of the Service over an extended period of time for officers above class 8. 
This program, which will be conducted under relatively strict procedures, will be 
used primarily to meet needs of the Foreign Service for special experience, train- 
ing, or background. 

FSO-8 RECRUITMENT 


As a second major recommendation, the Public Committee proposed that the 
recruitment methods for Foreign Service officers be improved and broadened so 
as to provide a steady and adequate flow of outstanding young officers into the 
integrated service. 

The intensive FSO-8 recruitment program that has been in use for the past 
2 vears has been particularly successful, as is indicated by the fact that a total of 
over 7,400 candidates, representing every State in the Union, took the 2 written 
examinations held in calendar year 1956 as compared with only 750 who took 
the examination in September 1954. As of March 31, 1957, 679 FSO-8’s had 
actually been appointed since the beginning of the program. The Department 
plans to continue this recruitment program essentially in its present form. 

The committee particularly urged the Department to develop and maintain 
closer relations with colleges and universities. To strengthen its college relations 
program, more than 25 departmental and Foreign Service officers visited leading 
college and university campuses in every State of the Union during the spring 
and fall of 1955 and 1956 to tell the story of the Foreign Service. This positive 
recruitment program will be maintained and, if necessary, extended in order to 
meet the needs of the Service. 

In order to improve and expedite the examination and appointment of junior 
officers, a number of constructive changes have been made in the examining process. 
Since June of 1955 the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service has used a 
1-day written examination in the selection of class 8 officers in place of the 349-day 
examination that had been in use for many years. This examination consists of 
objective or semiobjective tests in English expression, general ability, and general 
background, and an abbreviated test in modern languages. Since June 1955, 
the number of centers at which the written examination is given has been increased 
from 16 to 65. It is also given, as in the past, at any overseas post at which there 
are candidates. Oral examinations have been conducted since July 1955 by 
3-man examining panels at 23 cities throughout the United States and in 5 cities 
abroad, instead of by a 5-man panel in Washington, D. C., as had been the 
practice for many vears. In order to stimulate greater concentration on foreign 
language competence bonus points are to be granted for successful language 
accomplishment beginning with the June 1957 examination. 


ASSIGNMENT 


The Public Committee further recommended that the Department “initiate a 
policy of rotation of assignments between positions in the Department and 
overseas posts with the general objective that officers be assigned for duty in the 
Department after approximately 6 continuous years abroad.’”’ This recom- 
mendation was based on the belief that an integrated service composed of officers 
committed to accept assignments both at home and abroad, as needed, would 
best meet the needs of the Department. This method of assignment not only 
brings officers more frequently into close touch with domestic attitudes and 
opinions, but also through providing duality of experience gives officers at both 
“ends of the line’? a much better understanding of the problems that confront 
the Service. 

Since the initiation of the program in 1954, 410 integrated officers from the 
Department have been assigned to the field and 847 officers have been transferred 
from the field to the United States. 

It may be of interest to note that on December 1, 1954, 97 Foreign Service 
officers had more than 12 years’ service with less than 3 years in the Department. 
Of these, 83 have since*been assigned to the Department. The remaining 14 
officers, excluding any that may have less than 3 years prior to mandatory retire- 
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ment, will be assigned to the United States as they become eligible for home 
leave. As an outgrowth of personnel improvements under the integration 
program, Foreign Service officers acquiring 12 consecutive years of overseas 
service are now assigned to the Department in strict compliance with the provi- 
sions of section 572 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. As soon as 
practicable, virtually all officers will be assigned to the Department after com- 
pleting not more than 6 years of service abroad. 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


On the basis of a subsequent comprehensive study of the unique requirements 
of the Foreign Service and consideration of the experience of private and public 
organizations, the Department developed a comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of officer potential through a carefully considered combination of planned 
assignment and selective training which takes into account both the basic needs 
of the Service and the needs and potential of individual officers. A career develop- 
ment and counseling staff was established in the office of the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel in mid-1955 to establish and maintain a complete inventory 
of evaluated skills within the Foreign Service and to plan for the present and 
future manpower needs of the Service. This staff is now actively engaged in 
making evaluations and career plans for individual officers and in assembling 
information for a personnel inventory of the entire Officer Corps. 

Programs of career development are comparatively new in both industry and 
Government. In both quarters, however, considerable attention has been directed 
toward developing programs sound in practice as well as in principle, and successful 
results are becoming increasingly evident. The Department, through this pro- 
gram, is not only improving its own operations, but also making a contribution 
to the experience and knowledge of this aspect of personnel management. 


TRAINING 


The Public Committee placed particular emphasis on the need for strengthen- 
ing the Foreign Service Institute to provide more adequate training for officers 
engaged in foreign relations. In recognition of the urgent need to achieve this 
end the Department has taken a number of positive steps to improve the Insti- 
tute’s training program, facilities, and personnel strength. At the onset of the 
integration program a comprehensive study was made of training needs and of 
the facilities at the Institute to serve as a basis for the development and expan- 
sion of training activities. 

Continuing emphasis has been given throughout the past 3 years to revising 
and strengthening the Institute’s curriculum. The obviously needed basic 
course in the Foreign Service and the intermediate course were reinitiated in 
1954. The language program was significantly expanded to more nearly meet 
the urgent need of the Department. Careful attention was directed to deter- 
mining the types of training that could be performed adequately and economi- 
cally elsewhere, and definite increases made in the training provided through 
other public and private institutions. A knowledge of the Foreign Service and 
its functions is a central factor in the organization of many of the Institute’s 
courses. Consequently, the Institute has devoted much of its efforts to the 
development of: General career courses; functional courses such as those in 
budget and fiscal operations; orientation courses for all individuals going over- 
seas; and language training directed toward a useful speaking knowledge of 
foreign language. 

In the past 2 years, the old “intermediate course’? has been remodeled and 
improved. The language training program has been greatly expanded both 
within the Department and at overseas posts. Area specialization training has 
been increased from 30 man-years in fiscal year 1955 to 83 man-years in fiscal 
year 1957 in accordance with expressed needs. In addition, the policy is now 
being implemented to provide all new FSO-8’s with 3 months of intensive 
language training. 

During this period, the training program has been given a high priority in 
administrative and budgetary plans of the Department as is indicated by the 
rise in the level of tr: Lining, the increase in the number of officers assigned for 
training, and the increase in the number of Foreign Service officers assigned to 
the staff of the Institute. In specific compliance with the Public Committee’s 
recommendations, the Secretary reconstituted the Advisory Council, including 
therein individuals from the legislative branch and the academic and business 
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world who were particularly qualified to evaluate the Institute’s program and 
to suggest improvements. An Assistant Director of Planning and Coordination 
was assigned to the Institute to review and evaluate the results of training 
activities both at home and abroad. The Institute maintains close working 
relations with the Foreign Service inspectors and the new career development 
staff in order to better identify training needs of individual officers. 


INVENTORY AND PROJECTION OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The basie elements of the personnel inventory system recommended by the 
Secretary’s Public Committee have been established and installed. The system 
is currently being refined and extended to provide an increasingly wide variety 
of data regarding position requirements and specific skills possessed by the 
personnel. As a corollary to the personnel inventory system there is now avail- 
able budget summary information centrally developed and maintained. 

Pursuant to the Committee’s recommendation that the Department project 
its personnel requirements over a 5-year period, the Department has developed 
several projections of personnel requirements, based upon data derived from the 
personnel inventory system and other sources in the Department. Considerably 
more data are needed before a long-term projection can be made in as precise 
terms as those recommended by the Secretary’s Public Committee. 


PROMOTION AND SELECTION OUT 


The integration program has necessitated modifications of the promotion and 
selection-out system to assure an orderly and just treatment of officers in the 
enlarged Foreign Service officer corps. To this end the promotion policy was 
revised with respect to the following provisions: To reduce time-in-class eligi- 
bility requirements to 6 months in order that due consideration could be accorded 
to previotis experience in a comparable class for integrated officers and to permit 
selection boards greater flexibility so that they could consider apparent inequities 
resulting from the integration program; to adjust selection board operations to 
give due weight to specialized competencies as well as to training assignments; 
and to extend the selection-out principle to include class 1 officers. Simultaneously 
the selection-out criteria in low percentage ratings was discontinued in favor of 
“marginal’”’ performance findings by the selection boards. Recognizing that the 
promotion and selection-out system can be no better than the records of individual 
performance on which the system is based, the Department also has made a 
special effort to further improve the completeness of performance records on 
each officer. In this connection, the Foreign Service inspectors now evaluate 
the performance of Foreign Service officers who are assigned to the Department. 

In the light of the integration program, corollary adjustments have been 
incorporated in the promotion policy pertaining to members of the Foreign 
Service staff corps. Provisions are being made to provide promotional oppor- 
tunities for staff officers who are not being integrated. 


LEGISLATION 


A significant number of the recommendations of the Public Committee could 
be carried out by administrative action under provisions of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended. Others, however, required congressional review and 
authorization. The 84th Congress enacted several very beneficial items of leg- 
islation which permitted the Department to proceed with most of the items 
requiring legislative authorization and that also contained a number of other 
provisions that were highly desirable to strengthen and improve Foreign Service 
administration. 

Public Law 759, 83d Congress, enabled the Department to launch the Secre- 
tary’s personnel improvement program by permitting up to 500 lateral appoint- 
ments to be made above the minimum salary rate of the several classes. Public 
Laws 22, 250, and 828, 84th Congress, which made significant changes in the 
Foreign Service Act, incorporated a number of benefits to members of the Service 
and provided authority to carry out many of the specific reeommendations made 
by the Pu>lic Committee. 

The more significant provisions in these acts provide for (1) a new Foreign 
Service category of career ambassador with a salary rate to be the same as that 
for Assistant Secretaries; (2) a revision in the class and salary structure for For- 
eign Service officers and Reserve officers which provides for two additional classes 
below the class of career minister and increases salary incentives at the top; 
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(3) the reimbursement of travel and certain expenses incurred in obtaining ele- 
mentary and secondary educations for dependents while overseas; (4) more ade- 
quate medical benefits for dependents while stationed abroad; (5) the extension 
of the selection-out principle to class 1 officers; and (6) extension of hardship 
differentials to Foreign Service officers and Reserve officers. 

Substantially all of the provisions of these acts have been effected with the 
exception of certain medical benefits which must await the appropriation of 
necessary funds. 





Report or Action TAKEN ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SECRETARY’S PUBLIC 
COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL CONCERNING RECRUITMENT, EXAMINATION AND 
SELECTION OF FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Recommendations of Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel 


The recommendations made by the Public Committee in its report of May 
1954 to the Secretary were of an inclusive nature. They were broken down, 
however, into specific items in action directives prepared for the consideration of 
the Secretary. These recommendations were supplemented by additional recom- 
mendations and observations made by the Public Committee in its audit reports 
of October 12, 1954, February 26, 1955, and December 13, 1955, respectively. 
Accordingly, in order to provide the Foreign Affairs Committee with full 
information, this report sets forth the action taken on each item of those directives 
and subsequent audit report recommendations which relate to recruitment, 
examination, and selection of Foreign Service officers. 

For purposes of this report the various items are organized under the following 
headings: 

A. FSO-6 (now FSO-8) recruitment program. 
B. Lateral entry program. 
C. Scholarship training program. 

Audit report recommendations are indicated by the symbols (AR~-1), (AR-—2), 

and (AR-3), respectively. 


A. FSO-6 (NOW FSO-8) RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


1. Recommendation 

Expedite appointment of FSO-6 (now FSO-S8) candidates already eligible on 
the basis of previous examinations. 

Action taken.—In May 1954, when the Secretary’s Public Committee on 
Personnel made its report, there was a backlog of 400 candidates for FSO-8 
appointment. Immediate steps were taken to reduce and, if possible, eliminate 
this backlog. As a consequence, all of the available candidates have been given 
oral examinations and all available successful candidates have been appointed. 

The status of all applicants for FSO-8 appointment from the September 1947 
examination through the December 1956 examination is shown on the following 
tabulation, Summary Report of Appointments From FSO-8 Examination. 
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Summary report of appointments from regular FSO-8 examinations, 1947-56 


Item 1947 | 1948 , 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
1. Applications received_--.---- be ‘ 1) (2,015 (1,751 |1,384 |1,090 |2,701 {1,730 |1, 261 |9, 898 |12, 595 
2. Number examined_-.- aimee .|1, 288 |1, 141 |1,128 807 680 |1,639 (1,069 750 |7,402 |? 8,069 
3. Number passed.........-..--- 263 198 194 162 153 375 223 163 {1,379 | 952 
4. Withdrew before ora] ; 75 61 65 45 17 118 58 22 | 259 | 52 
5. Number pending ora]_......-.---- 0 0 0 l 0 4 4 13 | 80 361 
6. Number took oral J bes 18S 137 129 116 136 253 156 128 /|1,040 539 
7. Number passed oral] ----------- Sa 131 &3 82 65 106 148 100 70 459 237 
8. Withdrew after oral. Ltead 20 6 17 15 15 29 14 il 95 1s 
9. Number pending appointment °_. 0 0 0 0 2 14 8 8 134 221 
10. Appointed (entered on duty) ---- 11] 77 65 5 89 105 78 51 230 3 


1 Not known. 

2 Reports not complete from all Foreign Service posts/200 candidates pending special examination on 
Jan. 5, 1957. 

3 Pending cases from examinations prior to June 1956 largely reflect the unavailability of candidates due to 
military service and academie study. 

NOTES 

1. Figures as of Dee. 21, 1956. 

2. In each column, the sum of items 4, 5, and 6 equals item 3 and the sum of items 8, 9, and 10 equals 
item 7. 

3. Item 6 (number took oral) includes persons who received a rating of ‘‘deferred”’ on their oral examina 
tion. The columns below show the examination groups affected and the number of ‘‘deferred’’ candidates 
in each group that are still eligible for a reexamination 

Eligible for 

’d oral 
Examination group examinatio 

September 1950. 1 
September 1952 , 
September 1943. _- 
September 1954 8 
June 1956_- 62 


Total 7 


2. Recommendation 


Establish a planned level of junior officer recruitment. 

Action taken.—In order to fill junior officer vacancies existing in the Foreign 
Service and to develop sound planning for personnel requirements, the Depart- 
ment has established a planned level of recruitment beginning with the first 
fiscal year following that in which the Public Committee’s recommendation was 
made, as follows: 

Anticipated FSO-8 


Fiseal year: appointments 
1956 : 350 
1957 _ 400 


Requirements will be projected, insofar as it is possible to foresee needs, for 
future years. 


3. Recommendation 


Establish recruitment quotas on a basis of population by States 

Action taken.—This recommendation was designed to insure that the Service 
have the broadest possible representation from all parts of the United States 
The quota system has not been instituted, however, principally because the 
Department is now appointing all qualified FSO-8 candidates as soon as they 
become available, and has been doing so since the Public Committee’s proposed 
intensified recruitment program was put into effect. It is expected that this 
situation will continue at least for the next 2 years. 

It may be noted that the results of the intensified, nationwide recruitment 
program, initiated in accordance with recommendations of the Public Committee, 
under which qualified young men and women in all sections of the country are 
encouraged to consider the Foreign Service as a career, reflect definite improve- 
ment in the recruiting process. This is true both from the viewpoint of the 
number of candidates who have taken the written examination throughout the 
country and from the viewpoint of the geographical distribution of those who 
have been appointed. Comparative statistics on the State of origin and under- 
graduate college of junior officers appointed from May 1954 through 1956 aré 
included in the appendix of this report, together with comparable data on appoint- 
ments made from 1946 through September 30, 1952. 
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The Department has undertaken a definite study, however, of the most prac- 
tical and flexible method of recruiting Foreign Service officers of class 8 on the 
basis of population by States. Consideration currently is being given to a 
regional quota system. 

,. Recommendation 

Revise the written examination procedure according to the following speci- 
fications: 

(a) One-day examinations conducted annually in each State or region. 

(b) Based upon modern testing techniques which assess abilities, aptitudes, and 
personality tests. 

(c) Allowing candidates to submit evidence of qualification in any modern 
foreign language. 

Action taken.—From 1947 through 1954 the written examination used in the 
selection of class 6 (now class 8) officers consisted of 8 tests as follows: 


Minutes 

1. Reading comprehension (objective type) ; ‘ Ses 120 
2. Vocabulary (objective type) ---- rics 45 
3. Statistical interpretation and numerical relationships (objective type) 90 
4. Range and accuracy of factual information (objective type) 120 
5. English composition (essay type). ; = 180 
6. Economies (essay type) -- 180 
7. History and government (essay type) . am 180 
8. Modern language (objective type) aici 190 
Total : 2 2-1, 005 


For candidates who wish to offer 2 languages, 180 minutes. 
? For candidates offering 2 languages, 1,095 minutes. 


Each of the tests was graded separately on a relative rather than on an absolute 
basis and each of the first seven was assigned weights. To pass the examination 
a candidate had to receive a weighted average grade of 70 or higher on the whole 
examination, exclusive of modern language. The weights assigned to the parts 
of the examination were as follows: 


Points 

Reading comprehension ‘ 4 
Vocabulary I 
Statistical interpretation and numerical relationships 2 
Range and accuracy of factual information 3 
English composition i 
Economies 3 
History and government ‘ 3 
Total ite ‘ hb 20 


The Board of Examiners determined each year the percentage of candidates to 
receive passing grades. Ordinarily the percentage was fixed at approximately 
20 percent and it never varied more than a few percentage points either way. 

Pursuant to the Public Committee’s recommendations, general specifications 
for a new type of written examination were transmitted by the secretariat of the 
Board of Examiners to the Educational Testing Service with the objective of 
having the revised examination in use by June 1955. After careful study, that 
organization suggested that the revised examination, based on modern testing 
techniques, should consist of four objective type tests as follows: 


Minutes 

1. English expression 90 
2. General ability 90 
3. General background 120 
+. Modern language = iaiaicsttas 
Lotal..-<. 360 

This type of examination has been used since June 1955. Each test is graded on 


a relative basis. From June 1955 through June 1956 the first three were weighted 
in direct relationship to the time allowed for each part and a weighted average 
grade of 70 or higher was required for passing. The sample examination question 
hooklet included herewith indicates the nature of the new type examination. 
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In December 1956, in order to increase the probability of success for those 
trained in the social sciences, the weighting was changed as follows: 


Points 
Ne or iain ASE ee: SIE sured 
General ability _.......-.-- Site etalon dl anan 2. 5 
General background_-_-_______--_- erate au age : Ee 5 


In the June 1955 and December 1955 examinations approximately 20 percent of 
those attempting the examination were assigned passing grades. In June 1956, 
in view of the Department’s expanded need for junior officers, the passing percent- 
age was increased to 30 percent. The passing percentage for the December 1956 
examination will be fixed at 24 percent. 

The revised examination does not attempt to test for personality traits, it being 
the Department’s belief, supported by the judgment of the Educational Testing 
Service, that the oral examination supplemented by the background investigation 
is better suited for this purpose. 

Prior to June 1955, the written examination was given annually in September 
at approximately 16 examination centers in the United States and at any post 
abroad at which one or more candidates wished to appear. Pursuant to the 
Public Committee’s recommendation, since that time it has been given at approxi- 
mately 65 centers in this country and territories and possessions, as well as at posts 
abroad. A listing of the examination centers in the United States will be found 
in the announcement of the December 1956 examination. 

The present written examination includes a language test which permits a 
candidate to demonstrate his language ability in French, German, Spanish, and 
Russian. A candidate who does not take, or does not pass, the language test, 
however, but who does pass the other three sections of the written examination, 
may proceed to the oral examination and if suecessful, now may be appointed as 
an FSO-8. In any event, junior officers must have passed a language examination 
before becoming eligible for promotion from the probationary FSO-8 class. (A 
junior officer must be recommended for promotion at least by the fourth selection 
board following his appointment, or be separated from the Service.) Although 
the written examination includes the four modern world languages named above, 
a candidate may now fulfill the language requirement by demonstrating com- 
petency in any modern foreign language. Arrangements for language examina- 
tions other than those in the written examination are made through the Foreign 
Service Institute. 

Thus, the Department has revised the written examination in accordance with 
modern testing techniques, so that it can be taken in 1 day, expanded appreciably 
the number of examination centers throughout the United States, and enabled 
candidates to take an examination in any modern foreign language. 

Supplementary recommendations.—That the FSO-6 (now FSO-8) written 
examination include an essay-type question (AR-1). 

Action taken.—The above recommendation has not been implemented to date. 
The Department believes that the revised 1-day examination provides an effective 
means for testing on a uniform basis correctness, effectiveness, sensitivity, and 
organization in written English. To make provision for a meaningful essay-type 
exercise, would require extending the examination beyond 1 day, introduce the 
very real problem of achieving uniform standards in grading, and delay the entire 
process of determining successful candidates. 

5. Recommendation 

Develop a plan to conduct oral examinations in each State or region. 

Action taken.—Since July 1955, the oral examinations have been conducted in 
23 cities throughout the United States and in 5 cities abroad as follows: 


Oral examination sites 


Atlanta New Orleans Beirut 
Boston New York Frankfort 
Buffalo Omaha tome 
Chicago Pittsburgh Saigon 
Cincinnati Portland, Oreg. Tokyo 
Cleveland Raleigh 

Dallas St. Louis 

Denver St. Paul 

Detroit . Salt Lake City 

Indianapolis San Francisco 

Jacksonville Washington 


Los Angeles 
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This change in procedures makes it possible for all candidates successful in the 
written examination to appear for the oral examination regardless of financial 
means. Further it speeds up the process of appointment. Following each of the 
new type written examinations, traveling panels have been sent to all parts of 
the United States to conduct the oral examinations. The Secretariat of the Board 
decides in which cities oral examinations will be held after the location of candi- 
dates is known. In this way the convenience of candidates is met to the greatest 
extent practicable, Oral examinations for candidates residing abroad have been 
arranged on an annual basis. Some delay in conducting the oral examination is 
occasioned by the fact that some candidates do not send in promptly information 
requested of them which is essential to the examining panel. This in turn com- 
plicates the scheduling of the oral examinations. 

Since July 1955, the oral examination has been conducted by a 3-man examin- 
ing panel instead of by a 5-man panel as had been the practice for many years. 
This change was made to expedite the examining process and for reasons of 
economy. With the greatly increased number of candidates to be examined and 
the necessity for sending out traveling panels it has not appeared practicable to 
continue the use of 5-man panels. There is no evidence, however, that the 
use of a 3-man panel has weakened the oral examination process in any 
significant respect. 

A full description of the purpose and method of conducting the oral examina- 
tion is set forth in Guidance for the Conduct of Oral Examinations for Appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Service Officer Corps at Class 8. 

Supplementary recommendations.—That the FSO—6 (now FSO-8) oral examina- 
tion no longer be deferred until the completion of the full field security investiga- 
tion so as to speed up processing of candidates (AR-2). 

Action taken.—-Pursuant to the above recommendation the oral examination 
of candidates from the June 1955, and subsequent examinations are conducted 
prior to rather than following the security and background investigation which 
normally requires about 60 days for completion. 

This revised procedure speeds up the examining process. Whereas previously 
background investigations were made of a considerable number of candidates 
who were rejected in the oral examination, the investigation now is made only 
after candidates have passed the oral examination, thus reducing the volume of 
investigative reports. The revised procedure somewhat handicaps the examining 
panel which does not have the advantage of the background investigative report. 
Candidates, however, are required themselves, to supply considerable background 
information not previously required to compensate for this factor, chief of which is 
a 1,000-word autobiographical sketch. In addition, references given by the 
candidate, college professors, and employment supervisors are asked to provide 
pertinent information and an evaluation concerning the candidate prior to the oral 
examination. 

Supplemental recommendation.—That the Department evaluate continuously 
the results of the FSO—6 (now FSO-8) examinations to determine whether the 
new procedures are producing the required number and type of class 6 (now class 8) 
officers (AR-3). 

Action taken.—The Department undertook, over a year and a half ago, to 
develop an evaluation program covering both the oral examination and the written 
examination. Changes in the determination of the percentage of candidates 
passing the written examination, in the weighting of the various sections of the 
written examination, in the content of the written examination and in the nature 
of the oral examination have already taken place as a result of this evaluation 
program. Some time, of course, must elapse before there is a sufficient body of 
data concerning the performance of officers who have been appointed under the 
new examination system to permit a full-scale qualitative evaluation. With 
the objective in mind of accomplishing a fully effective evaluation program, how- 
ever, the Department is extending its evaluation activities as rapidly as addi- 
tional experience is accumulated and additional information becomes available. 
6. Recommendation 

Develop a plan to conduct the physical examinations in each State or region. 

Action taken.—To facilitate completion of the required physical examination for 
FSO-8 candidates, the Department has authorized successful candidates to take 
their examination at the nearest military, naval, or Public Health Service clinic. 
As a further step in simplifying the FSO examining procedure, candidates may 
now also use the medical facilities of their own college or university. 
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7. Recommendation 

Develop a plan to complete examinations and to appoint successful FSO-6 
(now FSO-8) candidates by the end of the school year. Insofar as possible 
candidates should take the oath of office in their respective hometowns. 

Action taken—The date of the present annual written examination for FSO-S 
candidates has been set in early December in order to make it possible for success- 
ful applicants to receive a formal offer of appointment as near the completion of 
their school year as possible and still conduct a positive recruitment program 
during late September and October on college campuses. The written, oral and 
physical examinations as well as the suitability investigation with rare exceptions 
are completed within a 5 to 9 months’ period, depending upon how prompt 
the candidate is in submitting the required forms and information data. With 
the present urgent need for officers no waiting period is required or desired once 
the examining procedure is completed. 

Because of the need for class 8 officers, a second examination has been held in 
June for the last 2 years. In the case of college juniors who are successful in 
the examinations this timing works out most advantageously. Again however, 
every effort is made to offer appointments to successful candidates within 5 to 
9 months from the date of the written examination. 

The Public Committee also suggested that to the extent practicable the oath of 
office be administered in the home towns of successful FSO-—6 (now FSO-8) candi- 
dates. Because of the expense and the administrative problems involved in such 
a procedure, the oath of office is administered when the appointee enters on duty. 
In addition, it is believed that there is a definite morale advantage served by 
administering the oath of office in Washington to an incoming group of young men 
and women as they enter on duty in the Department. The occasion is one that 
has real meaning and this meaning can be enriched by bringing the candidate face 
to face with his fellow officers, and administering the oath of office in the presence 
of senior Officers of the Foreign Service and of the Department. In order to meet 
the objectives of the committee’s suggestion, however, publicity concerning the 
appointment of successful candidates is sent to their respective hometown and 
college newspapers. 

Supplemental recommendation.—That the Department make a determined 
attempt to speed up the FSO-6 (now FSO-8) appointment process (AR-3). 

Action taken.—The Department has agreed fully with the committee concerning 
the need for completing the examining and appointing process as rapidly as 
possible and, as reported above, has effectively reduced the time between the 
written examination and the offer of appointment to successful candidates to 
between 5 and 9 months, assuming the candidates are prompt in submitting the 
required documents. It is unlikely that this time can be reduced further to anv 
appreciable extent, since from 2 to 4 months is necessary to arrange and conduct 
oral examinations throughout the United States, and about 2 months on the 
average is needed to conduct full field investigations of the successful candidates. 
Nevertheless, the Department is continuing its effort to streamline the process in 
every way possible. 

For example, for the December 1956 examination a closing date of October 26, 
1956, was set for filing of applications to take the examination which was given 
on the following December 8. In view of the fact that many colleges do not 
start the school vear until late September and in order to permit recruitment 
teams to visit over 200 schools, an earlier filing date would not be practicable. 

Between October 26, 1956, and December 8, 1956, it was necessary to review 
applications to determine the eligibility of candidates to take the examination, 
make arrangements with the Civil Service Commission for conducting the exam- 
ination in over 60 cities, notify candidates of the scheduled arrangements, ship 
examination supplies, and handle numerous inquiries from candidates. 

Between December 8, 1956, and the end of January 1957 examination papers 
must be graded by the Educational Testing Service and over 5,000 candidates 
notified of their grades. 

Following this notification, successful candidates must submit considerable 
necessary information to the Department, reference letters must be sent out, 
oral examining panels must be readied, and candidates must be notified when and 
where to appear for the oral examination. Oral examinations, under these cir- 
cumstances, can be started in March to be given to an estimated 800 to 900 
available candidates scattered through the United States. 

Panels consisting of senior officers must be obtained and thoroughly trained in 
their work in order to maintain high and uniform standards. <A panel cannot 
process more than about four candidates in a day if an adequate job is to be done 
in all fairness to the Department and the candidates. 
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It is estimated that the oral examinations for the December 1956 examination 
can be completed within about 4 months. At this point successful candidates for 
the most part are assured of a forthcoming offer of appointment. Comparatively 
few are rejected because of security, suitability, or physical considerations. The 
physical examination can be taken promptly and the results quickly assessed. 
The background investigation averages close to 60 days. 

In view of the foregoing it is difficult to see how the Department can substan- 
tiallv reduce the time period for processing candidates through to actual appoint- 
ment. Efforts will be made to do so, however, and some further measure of 
accomplishment is anticipated. 

Finally, it is pertinent to note that a substantial number of successful candidates 
go on to graduate school or undertake military service upon completion of their 
undergraduate work. A shortening of the “processing time’’ factor would not 
affect the immediate availability of such candidates. 

8. Recommendation 

Develop a plan for a sustained recruitment program in colleges and universities. 

Action taken.—To ensure a continuing flow of officer personnel into the Foreign 
Service at the FSO-8 level the Department has reestablished and extended its 
college-relations program in accordance with the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary’s Public Committee. Beginning with the December 1955 examination, more 
than. 25 officers have been assigned to visit over 200 of the Nation’s leading.college 
and university eampuses in every State prior to the filing date for each FSO-8 
written examination. These visits generally require 2 weeks of travel on the part 
of each officer. The purpose of the visits is to tell the story of the Foreign Service 
and to encourage the better students to apply for the FSO-8 written examination. 
In addition, material concerning the Foreign Service and the written examination 
has been sent to faculty representatives in a large number of other colleges. 

The results of this positive recruitment program have been singularly successful 
as evidenced by the fact that the number of persons applying to take the written 
examination has increased about sixfold from the 1,261 who applied for the last 
3-day examination in 1954 to more than 7,300 who applied to take the December 
1956, 1-day examination. The number of applications for each examination from 
September 1948 through December 1956, is shown on the table submitted con- 
cerning action taken on the recommendation that the appointment of FSO—-6 
(now FSO-8) candidates from previous examinations be expedited. 

During this past October, in preparation for the December 1956 examination, 
28 Foreign Service officers visited 234 selected colleges.and universities. _In.the 
course of their talks on campuses, these representatives spoke to an estimated 
14,000 students and met about 1,000 faculty members. Visits were not limited 
to the largest or most influential institutions. Rather, talks were made at schools 
in every State and the District of Columbia including many smaller colleges with 
enrollments of 600 or less. A record kept of the number of students from each 
college taking previous FSO examinations served as one guide in the planning. 
In many instances schools requested that a State Department representative 
visit their campus and every effort was made to include these institutions. In 
addition to the colleges visited, over 300 other colleges and universities were 
mailed a special notification of the December 1956 examination and a packet of 
Foreign Service literature, applications, and posters. Arrangements also were 
made with the Department of Defense to have Foreign Service literature and 
applications mailed to each major command in the United States and abroad and 
to each post, camp, station, and base command in the United States. 

The Department has also taken steps to stimulate the dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning the career opportunity for qualified young men and women 
in the Foreign Service by professional organizations, magazines, and newspapers. 
Publicity, such as a recent, Reader’s Digest article entitled, ‘Why Not Make the 
Foreign Service a Career,’’ plays an important part in stimulating young people 
at an early stage—even in high school or beginning college years—to consider a 
career in the Foreign Service. 

To help keep both faculty members and students aware of continuing changes 
and developments in the Service, 275 copies of the Foreign Service Newsletter 
are mailed each month to established faculty contacts. In addition, some 160 
professors have indicated an interest in receiving material published by the 
Public Services Division including area information papers, economic policy 
studies, and material relating to the United States participation in the United 
Nations. Arrangements are also being completed to send 230 subscriptions of 
the Foreign Service Journal to interested faculty members and to college libraries. 
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Recruiting officers have made a special effort to talk with and strengthen 
faculty contacts, with particular reference to extending the scope of faculty in- 
terest in such fields as economics and public administration. 

A statistical picture of these efforts for 1955 and 1956 is as follows: 


2 


College relations campaigns, 1955-56 


Spring, 1955 Fall, 1955 Spring, 1956 Fall, 1956 


States visited _- P : 1 48 1 42 2 48 348 
Institutions visited 233 202 219 234 
Officers participating __- | 37 35 27 28 
Applications received -_- ioe 4, 400 | 5, 394 4, 960 7, 630 
Students contacted __- 18, 500 12, 000 10, 000 14, 000 
Faculty contacted___- 700 725 950 1, 000 





| Also visited District of Columbia and Territory of Hawaii. 
? Also visited District of Columbia. 


The Public Committee, in its audit report of October 12, 1954, recommended 
that the recruitment program for junior officers be vigorously prosecuted. The 
Department was then making and has continued to make, every effort to imple- 
ment this recommendation. The report of the third audit meeting of December 
13, 1955, commended the Department for its successful prosecution of this 
program. 


9. Recommendation 

Limit recruitment for departmental positions to “non-Foreign Service’’ posi- 
tions. 

Action taken.—Immediately upon his approval of the recommendations of the 
Public Committee, the Secretary approved issuance of Foreign Service Circular 
No. 92 and subsequently, Department Circular No. 115 which stated: ‘Effective 
immediately, recruitment from civil service registers will be limited to ‘non-Foreign 
Service’ positions in the Department. With rare exceptions, all other recruitment 
will be to the Foreign Service.’”’ This policy has been observed in the intervening 
period and will continue to be applied. 


B. LATERAL ENTRY PROGRAM 
1. Recommendation 

Review and recommend additions to or changes in the present membership of 
the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service and the designation of deputy 
examiners necessary to accomplish the program, 

Action taken.—On November 17, 1954, the Under Secretary for Administration 
announced certain changes in the membership of the Board of Examiners. The 
representative of the Department of Agriculture was terminated since that 
Department had established its own service. In addition, the Director of the 
Office of Personnel and the executive director of the Board were replaced by 
officers drawn from outside the personnel area. The Director General of the 
Foreign Service was named chairman. 

The newly constituted Board of eight members included representatives each 
from the Civil Service Commission, the Department of Labor, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, thus providing for interagency consultation on examination 
policies and practices. The remaining five members were drawn from the De- 
partment, and included, in addition to the Director General, a representative 
from the Office of Personnel. Additional deputy examiners have been designated 
to examine candidates for integration both in the United States and at overseas 
posts. 


2. Recommendation 

Establish panels to review the records of present personnel occupying Foreign 
Service positions 

Action taken.—In August 1954, three-man panels were established to review the 
records of all departmental, reserve, and staff corps occupants of Foreign Service 
officer positions, as well as those of such other officers in these three categories 
who made application for integration. The examination of these lateral entry 
candidates has been conducted in accordance withlaw and the recommendations 
of the Secretary’s Public Committee. 
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In all, approximately 2,400 cases have been reviewed in Washington. Panels 
have been in constant operation except for a period of about 2 months in the 
spring of 1955 when certain changes were being made in the examination system. 
Occupants and applicants physically present in the United States have been 
orally examined here, generally by the same panel that reviewed the record. 
Those outside the United States have either been examined by a field panel, of 
which there have been more than 40, or have been examined in Washington while 
on home leave or consultation, 


83. Recommendation 


Instruct examiners to use criteria concerning lateral entry transfers as a basis 
of review of records. 

Action taken.—The Secretary’s Public Committee recommended that the fol- 
lowing criteria apply in conducting lateral entry examinations under the integra- 
tion program; 

“1, The transfer of officers to the Foreign Service Officer Corps should be 
effected on a voluntary basis and by invitation, under a revised examination 
process. This process should be based on the presumptions: 

‘“‘(a) That an officer with an acceptable record is eligible to enter the Foreign 
Service; 

“(b) That his present grade-and-salary level is justified, and he should transfer 
to the Foreign Service at a substantially equivalent level. 

“2. The records of present departmental, Reserve, and Staff officers in Foreign 
Service positions should be reviewed in the light of these presumptions, and this 
review of the record, supplemented by the evaluations placed on the individual 
by his supervisors should be the principal component of the examination process. 
The oral examination should consist of an interview with a single examiner. 

“3. The determination of eligibility for transfer to the Foreign Service officer 
corps must recognize the need of including and developing specialists within the 
Service. It is important that the number of specializations within the Service 
be sufficiently broad to include the entire range of activities necessary to the 
operation of the Department and its missions. 

‘4. To minimize inequities between present Foreign Service officers and civil- 
service personnel being transferred, consideration should be given to the following 
measures: 

‘“‘(a) An accelerated promotion rate for qualified Foreign Service officers now 
in classes 6 through 2, to be effected concurrently with the accomplishment of the 
program of integration through lateral entry; 

‘“‘(b) That departmental and Staff officers, upon appointment to the appropriate 
FSO class, be charged for selection-out and credited for promotion with a number 
of years service in their class which corresponds to the average length of service 
of present officers in the class.”’ 

To the maximum extent practicable, the Department has adhered to these 
criteria in formulating and applying regulations and precepts for lateral entry 
under the integration program. Modifications in governing legislation enacted 
after the program was initiated required that some adjustments be made in 
eligibility and examination precepts. 

In the case of incumbents of Foreign Service officer positions, major emphasis 
has been placed on demonstrated performance as reflected in the person’s record. 
Salary conversion tables have been applied to equate properly FSO, FSS, and 
GS pay scales. The Department has endeavored to provide an equitable means 
of taking into account salary increases that have occurred subsequent to August 1, 
1954—the date on which the program was initiated. 

As a consequence of the Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1955 (Public 
Law 22, 84th Cong., Ist sess.), the oral examination procedures were revised to 
provide for a three-man oral examination panel as distinguished from a single 
examiner as proposed by the Public Committee. Also, during the course of the 
program it became necessary to require that candidates who equated at class 
FSO-6 (now FSO-8) take the regular FSO-6 written examination, and that candi- 
dates who equated above the bottom class submit an essay as part of the examina- 
tion process. __ 

It is believed that full recognition has been given to the committee’s injunction 
regarding specialization. 

In the matter of inequities arising out of the integration program, the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, did not permit the Department to implement 
the Committee’s suggestion under item 4 (b) above. The Department has made 
strenuous efforts, however, to deal with the problem of according all officers— 
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integrated and preintegration—fair and equitable treatment. The periods that 
officers must serve in class in order to establish eligibility for promotion tempo- 
rarily have been reduced and officers have been given an opportunity to point up 
individual inequities for consideration by the selection boards. Vigorous efforts 
have been made to amplify the records of integrated officers through use of the 
much more detailed and informative Foreign Service evaluation reports. The 
Foreign Service inspection program has been extended to the Department. 

Special consideration has been given to those officers who were bevond the 
maximum age limits prescribed for the several classes and medical standards have 
been applied in a judicious manner. 

In balance it would seem that the Department has endeavored to the best of 
its ability to observe the principles for integration as recommended by the Sec- 
retary’s Public Committee. 

Supplementary recommendations.—1. That the Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration seek counsel as to the most useful form of written examination for lateral 
entry candidates of classes FSO-1 through FSO-5 (now FSO-1 through FSO-7 
(AR-1). 

2. That the regulations initially issued by the board of examiners which estab- 
lished a maximum age of 53 and inclass limits for classes 6, 5, and 4 be revised so 
as to minimize a perpetuation of duality in Foreign Service administration (AR-2). 

3. In its third audit report, of December 13, 1955, the Public Committee ex- 
pressed its continuing concern regarding the application of age limitations to the 
transfer of lateral entrants, but stated that the more liberal regulations adopted 
by the board of examiners should help meet its apprehensions that the previously 
more restricted standards tended to perpetuate the duality in Foreign Service 
administration. 

Action taken.—Pursuant to the first recommendation above, the Under Secre- 
tary for Administration promptly consulted with three university presidents, and 
on the basis of their advice a written essay was required from each candidate for 
lateral entry under the integration program. 

With respect to recommendations 2 and 3 above, the Department has en- 
deavored to apply the age criterion (which is a factor that must be considered 
under the law) in a fair and equitable manner. Revised regulations were promul- 
gated by the board of examiners pursuant to the second recommendation above 
increasing the maximum age limit from 53 to 55 and adjusting the in-class age 
limit for class 5 from 39 to 42. Moreover, the records of candidates who were 
over the prescribed age limits for the several classes have been reconsidered to 
determine whether exceptional circumstances warrant.making an exception to the 
rule. Staff officers with 15 or more years of service abroad in the Foreign Service 
who were older than the 55 age limit but under age 60 as of August 1, 1956, have 
been given an opportunity to apply for lateral entry consideration. 


4. Recommendation 

Determine standards for using Foreign Service Reserve appointments to facili 
tate lateral entry. 

Action taken.—In carrying out the integration program, the board of examiners 
has made full use of the Foreign Service Reserve Corps as a staging device. 
(Persons appointed to the Reserve may serve for a period of 5 years. The 
Reserve salary scale is identical to that for Foreign Service officers in classes 1 
through 8.) Persons not technically eligible for appointment as Foreign Service 
officers have been offered interim Reserve appointments with the understanding 
that they would receive Foreign Service officer status as they met the require- 
ments, provided that their performance records indicated such action to be in 
the interests of the Service. As of December 31, 1956, some 72 candidates had 
been certified for FSR appointment under these procedures. It may be noted 
that persons so appointed are considered by selection boards for promotion along 
with Foreign Service officers. 


5. Recommendation 

Modify oral examination procedures for continuing lateral entry to place 
greater emphasis upon assessing interests, aptitudes, and special abilities. 

Action taken.—See answer to recommendation No. 10 below. 
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Lateral entry—Summary progress report, Apr. 1-15, 1957 





Incumbents Applicants 
rl ais ‘ Grand 
total 
Gs FS Total GS FS Total 
lo be processed (Aug. 1, 1954, list as amended) 1, 036 865 1,901 179 | 320 499 2, 400 
Final action completed: 
Certified 718 1,277 84 116 200 1,477 
Declined 40 397 37 9 16 44.3 
Disapproved (medical) - 25 3 28 2 l 3 31 
Disapproved (suitability) 22 17 39 21 48 69 108 
Disapproved (overage for class) 36 46 82 12 70 82 164 
Disapproved (eligible for 0-6 only) y 6 | 15 5 21 26 4) 
Total 1, 008 &30 1, 838 161 265 426 2, 264 
nl process 
Overage for class (to be reconsidered 
Pending physical examination 3 { 7 3 4 7 14 
Pending examination overseas_. ; 3 3 y 9 12 
Deferred l 
Others, i. e., with panel, appeals awaiting 
acceptance, ete 24 25 419 14 32 16 95 
Total ‘ ‘ 25 32 60 17 45 62 122 
ema ig to be processed ; 10 11 14 
Confirmed by Senate__. 520 708 1, 237 78 98 176 1,413 
\ ppointments effected 521 703 1, 224 75 93 168 1, 392 
fransfers approved by AAB since Aug. 1, 1954 42 
Departed from United States 414 
Cransfer of officers from overseas posts to the Department since Aug. |, 1954 857 
includes 10 FSR’s to be reprocessed for conversion to FSO. 
Nore.—175 authority: 22 certified FSO; 19 confirmed; 19 appointed. 74 FSR appointments have been 


ecommended. 19 declinations subsequent to certification (16 incumbents, 2 applicants, 1 175 authority). 


6, Recommendation 

Complete the lateral entry program in 2 vears 

Action taken.—On May 31, 1956; the Department was able to announce the 
termination of the integration program as of August 1, 1956, except for com- 
pleting the relatively small number of cases in process. As of December 31, 
1956 only 17 cases had not yet been put into the examination process. An addi- 
tional 217 cases, though in various stages of the process, had not been completed. 
It is expected that these cases, which in general involve some special problem, 
will be resolved within the next 30 to 60 days. A picture of the lateral entry 
program is revealed by the summary progress report of December 31, 1956, be- 
low. ‘Thus, in spite of difficulties in staffing examining panels throughout the 
entire life of the program and in spite of the 2 months’ interruption of activities 
in the spring of 1955, the Department believes that it has accomplished the objec- 
tive of the Public Committee’s recommendation that the integration program be 
carried out rapidly. 

Recommendation 

Seek amendment to section 517 of the Foreign Service Act to authorize credit 
of prior service in any Government department or agency, as well as in the 
Department and the Foreign Service, as qualifying for lateral entry. 

Action taken.—Publie Law 22, 84th Congress, approved April 5, 1955, amends 
section 517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 to provide that prior service in 
the Government as well as in the Department and/or Foreign Service is qualifying 
service for lateral entry into the Foreign Service Officer Corps. Further, the 
amendment eliminates the previous requirement that qualifying service be 
“immediately” prior to lateral appointment. 

It may be noted that the Congress has provided for a numerical limitation 
initially 40 under Public Law 22 and now 175 under Public Law 828, 84th Con- 
gress, approved July 28, 1956) on the number of lateral appointments from the 
‘outside.”’ 

Supplementary recommendation.—The committee supports the Department’s 
efforts to obtain legislative authority to permit a modest increase in the number of 
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lateral entrants not employed by the Department (or in its reserve or staff cate- 
gories) on March 1, 1955. 

Action taken.—As indicated above, Public Law 828, 84th Congress, approved 
July 28, 1956, authorized an increase from 40 to 175 in the number of lateral 
appointments that may be made to classes FSO-1 through FSO-7 from among 

ersons not employed on March 1, 1955, on the Department’s rolls (including its 
ESR and FSS categories). This same statute exempts from the numerical limita- 
tion provisions of the law governing lateral appointment, persons who are appointed 
by the Secretary of State as a Foreign Service Reserve officer and who complete 
the required qualifying period of service in that capacity. 
8. Recommendation 

Amend section 571 (a) of the Foreign Service Act to authorize waiving of the 
4-year limitation on the assignment of Foreign Service personnel to positions in 
the United States where continuity or other compelling reasons require longer 
assignment. 

Action taken.—The Department submitted to the Congress a proposed amend- 
ment to section 571 (a) of the Foreign Service Act which provided that the Secre- 
tary “under special circumstances’”’ could extend the 4-year limit on a tour of 
duty in the United States for not more than 4 additional years. This amendment 
was included in Public Law 22, 84th Congress, Ist session, approved April 5, 1955. 
This authority will be used sparingly in view of the desirability of maintaining a 
proper balance of assignments at home and abroad. 


9. Recommendation 

Within a period of 3 years move to non-Foreign Service positions, or assist to 
find other employment, incumbents of Foreign Service positions who are unable 
or unwilling to transfer to the Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

Action taken.—The integration program contemplates the eventual staffing of 
Foreign Service positions with Foreign Service officers, supplemented by limited 
use of the Foreign Service Reserve corps, and the Department has taken positive 
steps to accomplish that purpose. The Department believes, however, that in 
order to accomplish the task of shifting nonintegrated officers to non-Foreign 
Service positions in the Department, or to assist them in obtaining positions 
outside of the Department, a substantially longer period of time is required than 
was envisaged by the Public Committee. 

The chief objective of the Department’s personnel program is to provide qual- 
ified officers and employees at the right time—and in sufficient numbers—to 
enable both the Department and the Service to function effectively and efficiently. 
This objective would fail of accomplishment if a substantially large number of 
long-experienced and well-qualified officers were arbitrarily shifted from positions 
they have occupied for many years or be lost to the Department through out- 
placement. 

Administratively, an untimely transfer of nonintegrated officers from Foreign 
Service positions to non-Foreign Service positions presents a number of serious 
problems. For instance, the question whether the officer should be forced to 
sustain a reduction of salary would arise in some cases since many non-Foreign 
Service positions are classified at a lower grade. (The Department believes that 
an officer whose performance meets requirements should not be required to sustain 
a salary loss in these circumstances.) Some officers, although highly competent 
in their present positions, do not possess the versatility to make the change to a 
different type of work. Still another consideration is the fact that the rapid 
transfer of a substantial number of nonintegrated officers to non-Foreign Service 
officer positions is dependent upon the existence of appropriate vacancies. Also 
to be considered is the effect of such transfers on the promotional opportunities 
of officers regularly employed in the non-Foreign Service category. These and 
related morale considerations necessarily enter into the picture. 

On the question of outplacement, there would be no point in assisting non- 
integrated officers to find positions outside of the Department unless they could 
be replaced by qualified Foreign Service officers or potential Foreign Service 
officers. Since there is not a sufficient number of Foreign Service officers on the 
rolls to fill all vacancies that would be created by the transfer of nonintegrated 
officers from Foreign Service positions, and since many of those who could be 
used for that purpose are not of the corresponding class, or cannot be made 
immediately available, a vigorous outplacement program would raise serious 
recruitment problems aside from the obvious morale implications. 

In line with the Publi¢ Committee’s recommendations, recruitment for the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps is being effected primarily at the FSO-8 level. 
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The young officers entering on duty at that level are beginning their careers at 
the bottom of the ladder, and they cannot be expected to qualify for duty in 
higher level positions that would be vacated by large-scale outplacement until 
they have gained a number of years of experience. Some vacancies might be 
filled by employment in the Foreign Service Reserve, but there would be little 
point in exchanging long-experienced personnel for newly recruited inexperienced 
personnel. Further, even if it were considered desirable to replace nonintegrated 
personnel with Reserve officers recruited for that purpose, the present tight labor 
market would render such a course most difficult. 

In summary, the advantages to be gained by a rapid transfer of nonintegrated 
officers to non-Foreign Service positions are far outweighed by the disadvantages. 
On the other hand, although the problems involved are numerous, they are not 
insoluble over a period of time. The Department intends to move ahead gradu- 
ally on a firm basis with due regard to the consideration which the officers involved 
have a right to expect, and in the best interest of the Department and the Foreign 
Service. A number of transfers to non-Foreign Service positions have already 
been made without affecting adversely the salary status of the officers involved. 
For example, during 1956 some 30 departmental officers who were unwilling or 
unable to accept integration were shifted to non-Foreign Service positions in the 
Department for which they were qualified, 

A special study has been made of the Foreign Service staff category and in the 
near future it is anticipated that steps can be taken to alleviate problems affecting 
nonintegrated staff officers. 


10, Recommendation 


(a) Develop a plan for lateral entry on a continuing basis. 

(6) Modify oral examination procedures to place greater emphasis on assessing 
interests, aptitudes and special abilities (recommendation No. 5). 

Action taken.—The Department necessarily has given first priority to completing 
the integration program. The essential features of a plan for a continuing lateral 
entry program, to follow the integration program, however, has been developed 
and will be announced in the near future. As indicated elsewhere in this report, 
section 517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, was amended by 
Public Law 828, 84th Congress, approved July 28, 1956, to provide for lateral 
entry of qualified reserve officers without regard to numerical quota limitations 
and for the appointment of up to 175 Foreign Service officers from qualified 
persons who were not employed by the Department or in its Foreign Service 
Reserve or Staff categories on March 1, 1955. Regulations to govern the con- 
tinuing lateral entry program have been approved recently by the Board of 
Examiners for the Foreign Service. These regulations take into account the 
recommendation of the Public Committee on Personnel relating to the oral 
examination, 


C. FOREIGN SERVICE SCHOLARSHIP TRAINING PROGRAM 


Recommendation 

Secure enabling legislation and funds to implement a Foreign Service scholar- 
ship training program. (In its second audit report of February 26, 1955, the 
committee reiterated its belief in the need for this program.) 

Action taken.—The Public Committee on Personnel recommended establish- 
ment of a college training program for candidates for junior officer appointment 
which will require new legislation. 

The program would be patterned after the contract system used by the Navy 
in its Reserve officer training program. Candidates would be given Government 
training grants of approximately $900 annually for 2 years, to help defray univer- 
sity expenses, and successful trainees would agree to serve in the Department of 
State, at home or abroad, for a period of 6 years after appointment. 

The committee considered that the following provisions should ke observed: 

1. Appointments to the training program would be made, after a competitive 
examination and aptitude test administered by the Department of State’s Board 
of Examiners, by the following: 

The President (one-third of the total appointees). 
The Members of Congress (two-thirds of total appointees). 

2. Candidates should be in the upper 25 percent of their class in order to 
receive second-year scholarships, and should graduate in the upper 25 percent to 
receive consideration for FSO appointment. 
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3. Following graduation, candidates would take further examinations and 
those successful would be apointed Foreign Service officers of class 6 (now class 
FSO-8.) 

t. Supervision of candidates’ educational programs while holding scholarships 
should be a function of the Foreign Service Institute. 

5. Legislation should be flexible to allow for an increased number of trainees 
should the functions of the Foreign Operations Administration and the United 
States Information Agency be transferred to or staffed by the Department of State. 

6. Candidates would not be exempt from military service, but those called to 
such duty would be given priority in subsequent nominations for appointment 
to the State Department. 

7. Candidates who are not graduates of the Foreign Service scholarship train- 
ing program would not be precluded from taking the regular Foreign Service 
examinations as at present and acquiring officer status. 

The Secretary approved the recommendation and personnel was made available 
immediately to develop a carefully conceived and comprehensive plan for such a 


program. The Department submitted a proposed bill to the Bureau of the Budget 
on April 5, 1955, that would authorize the establishment of a Foreign Service 
scholorship training program. The Bureau of the Budget indicated that in its 


view the very large expenditure required to activate the proposed bill should not 
be endorsed until such time as results of the recommended stepped-up recruitment 
and examination program are known and until a relationship of the proposed 
scholarship program to total Foreign Service officer training needs are developed. 

In view of these developments, the De partment has not reactivated the legisla- 
tive proposal referred to above. It is, however, continuing to appraise the 
results of the revised recruitment and examination program and the expanded 
emphasis on training in order to determine whether or not it should resubmit 
enabling legislation on the scholarship training program. Experience to dat 
suggests that the Department is successfully recruiting well-qualified junior 
Foreign Service officers in a competitive labor market; however, future develop- 
ments may dictate resurrecting the scholarship training program proposal. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS, CLASS 6 OR 8 APPOINTEES, MAY 1, 1954-DEC, 31, 1956 
SOURCE OF RECRUITMENT 


STATE OF ORIGIN 


New England: | West North Central: 
Connecticut 6 | lowa ; 6 
Maine 3 | Kansas ; ; 9 
\Iassachusetts 12 Minnesota ; 13 
New Hampshire 2 Missouri 7 
Rhode Island t | Nebraska ‘ 7 
Vermont 0 North Dakota 
South Dakota ‘ 2 
57 
Middle Atlantic: 15 
Delaware__. 0 | Southwest: 
Marvland 7 | Arizona | 
District of Columbia j 1 | New Mexico 2 
New Jersey 18 | Oklahoma ; 5 
New York 85 | Texas __ 19 
Pennsylvania 32 | 
Virginia , 5| 27 
| Rocky Mountain: 
151] Colorado. } 
East North Central: Idaho | 
I}linois . 45) Montana 3 
Indiana____-_ 7 Nevada Q 
Kentucky 5 | Utah : a. 2 
Michigan __- ; 20 | W voming | 
Ohio 32 | 
West Virginia 1 | 14 
Wisconsin _. 11 | Pacific: 
, California 19 


121 Oregon 9 
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STATE 


Pacifie—Continued 
Washington 


South: 
Alabama 
Arkansas : 
Florida__-_-_- : 
Georgia 
Lonisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina__-—-— 


Tennessee 


Other countries: ! 
Argentina 
Austria mi 


1 U. 8. citizens resident in other 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Adelphi College 
Akron, University of 
Alabama, University of 
Alfred University 
Allegheny College 
American University 
Antioch College 
Assumpti mn Colleve 
Augustana (Ill.) 
Barnard College 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Boston College 
Boston Bniversity 
Bowling-Green State 
Bowdoin College 
British Columbia, 
srooklyn College 
Brown University 
California, University of 

Be rke ley 

Los Angeles : 

No name 
Cambridge University (England) 

Carleton College 

Case Institute 
Catholic University 
Chicago, University of 
Cincinnati, University of- 
Citadel, The 
City College, The 
Clark 
Colby College 
Colorado 
Columbia University 
Connecticut, 
Cornell__- ‘ , sheted 3 
Dartmouth. 5 abies eee Rcd 
OS SS ee sey 
Denver, University of. Fst ne taalel 
DePauw University __ aia 
Drexel Institute of Technology ___- 
Duke University - - - - -- eee ot bees 
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University 


University of 


of Tech ology 


University of__- 


9 
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36 
6 
10 
20 
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COLLEGE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Latin 


OF ORIGIN—continued 


Other countries—Continued 
Ching .—-. =-. 7 ar 
Colombia 
Cuba 
England Fy 
France at 
Germany... _-.-. as 7 
Haiti J vost : 
Hawaii 
Italy ‘ t 
Lebanon saat 
Philippines 
Puerto Rico 
Singapore 
Spain 


Total , 


countries at time of appointment. 


ATTENDED 


Dunbarton . 

Kastern Oregon College 

Kimory University 

Florida, University of 

Fordham University 

Gannon College (Pennsylvania) - 

George Washington 

Georgetown U1 iversity 

Georgia, University of 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

Grinnell College 

Hamilton 

Hampden-Sydney 

Harvard University -- 33 

Haverford 

Hawaii, University of 

Hendrix College 

Hobart College * 

Illinois, University of - 

(Ninois Wesleyan Unive rsity- 

Indiana University : 

lowa, University of 

| Johns Hopkins University, 

| Josephinum (Ohio) 

Kansas City 

Kansas, University of 

Kent State University 

Kentucky, University of 

Lafayette College 

Lake Forest College 

La Salle College 

American Institute 

Louisiana State Z 

Manhattan College ee 

Marlboro Rs 

Marquette U niversity 

Maryland oO ccclceiil he. aie 

Mercer. University-- —...-4.5 -..<. 

Miami University (Ohio)._.------ 

Miami, University of 

Michigan College of 
Technology Jat 


The 


Mining and 
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UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE ATTENDED—continued 


Michigan State University --_-- 
Michigan, University of____.- 
Middlebury College___.._____-~- 
Minnesota, University of-_-_-_- 
Missouri, University of___.---- 
Mount Holyoke__-_--.------- 


Nebraska, University of 


North Texas State College- 
Northeastern University 


Oberlin College _ _- 


Omaha___-_-_-_- eee 
Oregon, U niversity of... 


Pennsylvania, University of -- 


IN eras 


Pittsburgh__- 
ee a 


Portland,. University of_--—---- 
Princeton University -___..-.-~-- 
EN ee aT atin 5, 
Es... eden eieek 
5 ee ere eee 


Rhode Island 


Rockhurst (Kansas) ______-_-_- 


Rosemont College___________- 


Russell Sage College 


Sacramento State College 
St. John’s University 
St. Joseph (New Jersey) 


St. Michael’s (Vermont) 
St. Vincent 


Seton Hall 
Shorter College. _____- 


Nebraska Wesleyan University- 
New Mexico, University of ---- 
New York University-_-_-__----- 
Dior CtOnnn.. . ... .-- one 
North Central (Illinois) Fe8 e 


Notre Dame College__----------- 
Ohio State University _-_-_---~--- 
Ohio University - Pete eae 
Ohio Wesleyan_ é Jide 


Penn State University —-—-—----- 


SE Se ee ees 


Rutgers University. ......---- 


St. Mary’s College (Minnesota) - -- 
St. Mary’s College (California) ___- 


en PraNOM~OO.......«Seeclaunn< 
Eg OT es eee 


ns 


eee... . 2... 
Stanford _ ee ee 
Sw arthmore. ng bab 


ponnassee. : 7 
Texas Christian_ - -- ss 


Texas, University of-_----- 
Toledo. Pascal 


Tulane 


SONNE St es Rn 
Utah_ 

Valparaiso- 
Vanderbilt_ 

Vassar-__- 

Virginia, University of 


Washington, U niversity ees 


ds Wayne P ns Sie ie lescanteeaes 


Wesleyan 


West Virginia- 


William and Mary-_-..------- 
Williams 


Wooster, C ‘ollege lai - 


J" pei eee aes 


' 
i 
ae ek pk kk pk BT pat ak AD et i et ek et et et OD eet pi et Ne ee et Ne oe OC 





Southern California, University of- 


Sweet Briar Colle we A ee 
Syracuse University_......-.-.-- 


Texas A. and M_____- ae 


Texas Western- = ese 


-suree....- pt pth tc Nl he AallbS 
| United States Merchant Marine 
ee ee a 


United States Milit: ary Academy-.- 
United States Naval Academy--. 


Washington and Lee University-_-- 


Webster College_____- setae Po 
Wellesley College........--.---- 


Westmar Colle ge. _- actellistite 
Western Reserve U niversity - ae 
Wheaton (Massachusetts) __.....- 
Willamette........~....- Sea 


Wisconsin____- Hi webintwows 
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Foreign Service officers, Class 6 appointees, Jan. 1, 1946—Sept. 30, 1952—Source 
a ’ I i ’ ¢ 7 ’ 


New England: 
Connecticut 


Massachusetts. ___ 
New Hampsbhire_- 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


of recruitment 
STATE OF ORIGIN 


Middle Atlantie: 


aoa Delaware___._.--- alte eee 
ee oe Dement Sets AUT te 
Py ae District of Columbia__-_---- 
pl 2 NOW BOtNOT 2 socsco56.655- 
wae 4 NOW “YORE soos Sccune 
ee 6 Pennsyivanie. . >. S25... 





Virginia____- 


i 
i 
| 
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Foreign Service officers, Class 6 appointees, Jan. 1, 1946-Sept. 30, 19§2—Source 


of recruitment—Continued 


STATE OF ORIGIN——continued 


East North Central: South: 
i a ee a ie ATID ac i aes eine SOM 
RON i i saa inp see 5 AVRGDGAR. SoS 18 WRG 
KOntMGRY.. .octwesshs debe. 6 IIIA cia s-cirdhnpisevich prcispheope hill 
Michigan sien etd aint Lt i (sO00GIR 3. ob eT. 
SIG aie: 2 inter tle Saat este 27 LOUIMADA. ... 16 S220 Gu .6o 
Weal Vitgimiitis vese cus dl. cued 4 anwtinnbis Lo oo i UL 
Wh SOREL 6... « cnnwic eo ode Ss 7 North Carolina. .......34u 
-—- South Carolina...........- 
118 Tennessee ul ¥ 
West North Central: 
16WS.... tc veeerta Jn aval 18 
Beneas. .. ts ceeuwiuleiiad 4) Other countries: ! 
DA i earl | sented: 20 OURO dn 
NO i a ic ai Se 21 paigian. Congo... 2ocDiswee tS 
PEO a cnn im nici nd ee 7 SneGe...<..«cdeirtuiuesee 
MOPGH S7MMOEE.. - ccnmcmameaatia { RNIN onset nip ves ikentpecwaoacna e 
South Dakota____-- l euee 6 England_ yyela See 22 
. RS BS cinticrcrshac cinta 
50 | Cormany.......JU EUs Ci 
Southwest: Greece -- - iersavti.Je 
BONG is dennnd Soe 4 ne eee 
WOW REGRIOO. 2... an seaiees 0 India _ _ - RY arpee sp ee a 
ROO io vin ce S BORE 13 Italy ei wileswensseudues 
Texas__ tiwleasiet. Sa I i cassie tds Deh IS hea 
— RAO sais crn eae 
29 Maerico....... sjitosiow, 22026. 
Rockv Mountain: NiCOTORUR I oes e-SulLuia.c 
OOOO rT he he ass adods 7 POG 5 ein BS 
CS < ey ee re 3 amenities. witty ic sa. 
PONtANG 6. ccwlid bacatd end 5 MoM Sie s do gu ee 
PMR ccd <bancasbdcch. da 0 BeetlenG . ne BRL LS 
ON ali a Ss alice os aa gg PE ORE 1 Union of South Africa... -_-- 
WROD 6 ccsansinnaackdsh 4 1 
17 
Pacific: I ictiesancticnieniciincmaaen 
CONDO ii) s wxhewslile.. wee 47 Not indicated...........s.18llilied 
RII ie aerial caled sienna Sea 3 
WE SROINGOD . 6 onc cn anna ete oan Grand:-toteliiisoJ. 2ilawulun 
58 
1U. 5S. citizens resident in other countries at time of appointment. 
UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE ATTENDED 
Alabama, University of. ....----- }  Gapeten 3.5 ceoettet-waliaedadeuc 
BG CONG 5 tine ctdeenk 1} Catholic University_...........-- 
American University........----- 2| Chicago, University of .......--.-- 
PRION cc dea panec ates ne ans 3} Colgage University .............- 
Arizona, University of...-.------ DEO. gone cide Sh ete ats 
Augustana Collegé_...........~<.. 1} Colorado, University of...------- 
Baylor University - -_---- Be as cares 1} Columbia University_..........-- 
1)” lentes peels ae engeteatigh Rete nate. ees OT COncORGiR. 23 vest act «casdecceck 
Birmingham Southern__._.---_-- 1| Connecticut, University of__._---- 
Boston College... aot atime Ob CONTIOND cnc S. cskdn ns malct ¥. en fe 
MR SS, os ce Swaine dencelam eee 3| Creighton University........---- 
PON bak wtlaslenns Hel ate 2| Dakota Wesleyan University - - - -- 
Brown University. ....-...-....- ¢} Dartmouth... .. ~ «aenasins swede 
Bucknell University -.........--- 1| Delaware, University of....-..--- 
Buen Univengied ooo. pass cane {i 6 PO OVIGROD: kes antbenih-}cakaldad 
California Institute of Technology - PUAIORIBOD 5. w2< «dhe ce bnwendea 
California, University of come G01 DIOUIOM, USIVOrSby Ol..<c..s5.4.- 
California, Los Angeles University. 2! Drake University_.........-.---- 


| 
t 


Wl Crm MH ort 


Tt | 
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Foreign Sérvice officers, Class 6 appointees, Jan. 


1, 1946-Sept. 380, 


of recruttment—Continued 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Drew University - - ---- 


0 er igecel 
Edinburgh, University — of (Seot- 
I eos 
Emory University...-......2+.-- 
Florida, University of__._._----- 
Fletcher School of Law and Di- 


ROT hie me UO. he 
Georgetown University- is 
George Washington U niv ersity- wis! 
Georgia, University of - ee 
Gettysburg----..--- E 

Glasgow, University off zal 
Re ae 
Hampde n-Sidney - fever) uev 
Harvard U niversity bibs ectinent LEAs 
ed 
Holy Cross, College of the.___._- 
Hope_. 
Idaho, University of- 
Indiana, University of -_-- 
Illinois _- 
Illinois, University of ...___- 
Immaculate Conception Seminary. 
Iowa, University of- 
Jamestown_____-_~_- 
John Carroll University -—--- 
Johns Hopkins University, The_- 
I ih 
Kentucky, University of culenu. 
Louisiana Polytechni ic Institute__- 
Lehigh University__-- 
Louisiana, University of.__.---_- 
Louisville, University of.....___- 
Macalester _ - - --- fe 
Maine, University eee 
Manhattan... _- a 
Marion College 
Maryland, University of__-_- : 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

Seis pe 
Miami Unive orsity a es 
Michigan, University of 
Minnesota, University of_______- 
Mississippi State_... 22.22 si.2-2 
Missouri, University of : 
Missouri, Valley College 
Montana State 
Morningside- 
Mount Holyoke ; JU 
Naval Aeademy, U.S__-_=---_- 
Nebraska, University of....____-- 
New Hampshire, University of__-- 
New Jersey State Teachers College - 
New Mexico, University of , 


New York, College of the City of_ 
New. York State College for 

Demers etree eee 
New York University__....._.__- 


North Carolina, University of_____ 
North-Dakota, University of_.___- 
Northwestern University _- 


] 


eh th lh fh) fe meek feet fh fee pet ped fed OT PS 


RS et beet et 


‘A * 
a ot ee 


~ — 


| St. Mary’s University - --- 





| 
| 
| 
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COLLEGE ATTENDED—continued 


Notre Dame, 
Oberlin_ 
Occidents al. 
Ohio State Unive rsity 
Ohio University___.- 
Ohio Wesleyan Unive rsity- 
Oklahoma, University of 
Olivet College__ 
Oneonta State Teachers Colle ge 
Oregon, University of 
Pennsvlivania State_ , 
Pennsylvania. University of 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Principia, The 
Princeton 
Providence. ~ 
Queens 
Redlands, 
Reed 
Rochester. 
Rutgers ; a od f 
St. Benedict’s br ctitarennanet etn 
St. Francis scupccnacartt ie 
St. John’s College 
St. John’s University 
St. Louis University 


University of - 


University of - 


St. Olaf_- os 

Sam Houston Sts 

San Dies go Ste ste. . 

San Jose State College 
hool of Advanced 
Studies 

Seton Hill 

Sorbonne 

South, University of the 

South Carolina, University of 

Southern California, University of 

Southwestern 

Stanford 

Swarthmore __- 

Syracuse University 

Tennessee, University of 

Texas Christian University 

Texas College of Arts and In dustry 

Texas College of Mines 

Texas, University of 

Toledo, University of 

Toronto, University of 

Tufts 

Tulane 

Tulsa, 

Union 

Ursinus ; 

Utah, University of 

Vanderbilt University 

Vassar eet 

Virginia, University of- 

Virginia Military Institute 

ay apeen. ~~ 1. =* aes 

Washington, U niversity mp 

Washington University 


Te ache ‘TS 


International 


University of 


1952—Source 
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Foreign Service officers, Class 6 appointees, Jan. 1, 1946-Sept. 30, 1952—Source 
of recruitment—Continued 


UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE ATTENDED—continued 


Washington and Jefferson 1} William and Mary, College of__-- - 3 
Washington and Lee University 1} Williams - _- bin bb ilouete 6 
Wayne University --- . 4) Wisconsin, U niversity ORES decks desk 
Wesleyan University._....------ 4} Wooster, College of._._.....--.--- 2 
Wellesley _-_-_-_- se 3 Ll YOIDieisn ddanddcisasioiewe hued 56 
West Virginia, U niversity of l —— 
Western Kentucky State Teachers pubtotel..< «1s ces diwlion 669 
IK alate tein: «it ‘ , 1| College not indicated__....-.-..- 1 
Wheaton i Sch sa sana —_— J joer 
Whittier College 1 DAH «scinnddedawm ds -. 670 





Comparative analysis of colleges attended by Foreign Service officer appointees—Class 6 
(now class 8) 

Jan. 1, 1946, to Sept. 30, | | 

1952 | | 

| 

} 

| 








Number | Percent Number Percent 
seen —_—— | \— _ —— SS aS 
| | | | 
‘Total number appointed | 670 saktdaba eine petmas | 543 }- 
Colleges and universities at- | 168 | sedotewenne ; . | 180 | 
tended as undergraduates. | | | ig? 
Perceiitage receiving under- 25 = | sa 17 
graduate training at Har- 
vard, Princeton, Yale. | 
} | ie eres 
=| ~-2--- =| 
Number and percentage by | | 
the 10 most frequently rep- | 
resented colleges: | 
Harvard | 68 10 Harvard. -. i 14 8 
Yale 56 8 | California _--...-- avs 36 6.5 
Princeton 45 7 PR ancnawee einai 27 5 
California. . 34 5 | Orns ; ; 25 4.5 
Chicago ‘ 26 | 4 Georgetown... -- . 20 4 
Georgetown 23 3.5 | Stanford _- ir tdntien 19 | 4 
George Washington 21 3 | Michigan--. — 13 2.5 
Columbia... 17 2.5 | Southern Californi pie 12 2 
Stanford ___-. 14 | 2 | Chicago } 11 2 
Wisconsin. - - 14 |} 2 | George W ashington _. eloeoi | 9 L.5 
Total 319 47 ‘i “ 216 10 
Percentage by geographical } 
region: 
New England a Or, | | 10 
Middle Atlantic 31 | | -| 28 
East North Central 17.5 | 22 
West North Central 12 | 8 
South.~ 8 | > 
Southwest 4.5 | 5 
Mountain. 2.5 ! 2.5 
Pacifie 8.5 és ‘ | 11.5 
Other countries 5 ae . otal 6 
Total 100 100 


Report oF Action TAKEN ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SECRETARY’S PUBLIC 
COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL CONCERNING INVENTORY AND PROJECTION OF 
PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Recommendations of the Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel 
y 


In its report of May 1954 to the Secretary, the Public Committee recommended 
that the Department— 

1. Establish an adequate central inventory for personnel management and a 
reliable central statistical control; and 

2. Project personnel requirements, over at least a 5-vear period, in terms of the 
types, levels, and numbers of personnel needed for the effective conduct of the 
Department’s business. 


91010—57——_8 
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In its second audit report of February 26, 1955, the Committee further recom- 
mended that— 

1. The budgetary and management procedures be revised so that the actual 
total strength on the job at any given time is in accordance with the tables of 
organization for overseas posts. 

In its third audit report of December 13, 1955, the Committee, having been 
informed as to the Department’s plans for a career development program, recom- 
mended that the Department— 

1. Establish and maintain basic position and employee data on punchcards on 
a current and systematic basis; and 

2. Assign the task of improving the personnel punchcard system as the central 
responsibility of an experienced and skillful officer. 

Action taken by the Department—(On December 28, 1956, members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee staff were given an extensive oral briefing on action 
taken with respect to the above recommendations.) 


4. PERSONNEL INVENTORY 


Before the Public Committee submitted its recommendations of May 1954, the 
Department had already established a machine records system which provided 
management with a variety of information concerning each employee of the 
Department and the Foreign Service. 

Pursuant to the Committee’s recommendations, the Department has extended 
the scope and usefulness of the machine records system. Its principal purpose is to 
provide management with essential information concerning its principal resource, 
namely, manpower. The system is built upon two basic elements: an inventory 
of the work to be performed in the Department and in the Foreign Service and an 
inventory of the skills available to perform the work to be done. The basic data 
to be recorded in the inventory is derived from the documentation of personnel 
actions assigning employees to positions established in the Department and the 
Foreign Service. 

To date, three reporting mechanisms have been developed: 

(1) The Foreign Service staffing pattern inventory; 

(2) The domestic staffing pattern inventory; and 

(3) The Foreign Service position and qualifications inventory. 

The Foreign Service staffing pattern inventory provides a monthly report of 
positions in the several Foreign Service posts, including the type of positions in- 
volved, the state of their incumbency, the salary rate of the position, the personal 
class of the incumbent, and a budget summary reflecting the annual rates for salary 
purposes which is used for budget purposes. 

The domestic staffing pattern inventory is similar to that for the Foreign Service, 
but applies to domestic positions in Washington and elsewhere in the continental 
United States. 

The Foreign Service position and qualifications inventory is the newest of the 
three reporting mechanisms. It consists of the following principal elements: 

(1) Position card.—A position card is maintained on the various positions 
established in the Department and overseas. This card includes such data as 
the position title; its designation for staffing purposes (i. e., whether FSO, FSS, 
or GS); the class or grade of the position; the post or departmental office where 
the position is located; the amount of the post differential, if applicable; the 
appropriation and allotment to which the position is charged; the functional 
skills requirements of the position; and the date of its allocation or recertification. 

The functional skills requirements of the overseas positions were punched on 
cards following a survey completed in July 1956. Plans have been completed 
for bringing this record up to date and maintaining the cards on a current basis. 
Work has been started on reviewing skills requirements of departmental FSO 
positions. 

(2) Assignment and training card.—The assignment and training card records 
the self-appraised skills, plans, and career aspirations of each Foreign Service 
officer, including desired training. The resulting summaries have been printed 
and are being used in selecting officers both for assignment and training purposes. 

(3) The officer development and utilization card.—The officer development and 
utilization card records for a Foreign Service officer the extent and nature of his 
education; his functional skills based on a careful appraisal of his record by the 
Career Development Staff; a career plan for the officer projected over a 6-year 
period, including recommended type and location of next assignment, and training 
needed, if any, also based on the judgment of the Career Development Staff. 
(This card was initially applied to 150 Foreign Service officers on an experimental 
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basis and is now being extended to cover all officers. It is hoped that this basic 
tool will have been installed for 3,000 Foreign Service officers by about July 1 
1957.) 

(4) Evaluation on summary card.—The evaluation summary card contains in- 
formation indicative of the level of competence of Foreign Service officers in each 
of the broad functional fields of work of the Foreign Service. It also reflects a 
recorded judgment relative to the personal qualifications, special abilities, and 
development potential of the officers. The information recorded on this card is 
derived from a departmental evaluation of the officer made by the Career Develop- 
ment Staff. It is hoped that this card will apply to all Foreign Service officers 
by July 1, 1957. 

(5) Language proficiency card.—The language proficiency card records the self- 
appraised proficiency in foreign languages of FSO, FSR, FSS, and GS personnel. 
Machine record lists are now available and in use for selecting candidates for 
assignments requiring special language skills. Statistics evolved from available 
data are to be used in planning language training programs. Plans have been 
completed to test periodically the language proficiency of Foreign Service per- 
sonnel, thereby converting this record from a self-appraisal to a departmental 
evaluation of foreign language proficiency. 

(6) Other.—Several additional cards are in process of development which will 
further extend the scope and usefulness of the inventory in career development, 
assignment, and training activity. One such card is designed to record pertinent 
information relative to area knowledge and experience. Another contemplates 
recording pertinent information on the proficiency of employees in interpreting 
and translating (as well as typing and shorthand proficiency) in foreign languages. 
Consideration is being given to developing a punchcard for recording training 
courses taken by employees. 

In summary, the Department believes that it has established and installed 
the basic eler ents of the personnel inventory recommended by the Public Com- 
mittee. The system is being refined and extended to provide an increasingly wide 
variety of data and judgments regarding position requirements and skills possessed 
by the personnel. Checks with private companies and other Government agencies 
indicate that the Department’s program is well advanced by comparison with 
practices elsewhere. 

Aside from its usefulness in personnel Management, the inventory system 
makes available budget summary information centrally developed and maintained 
which facilitates management control over expenditure of the Department’s 
annual appropriations for salary purposes. The inventory is capable of providing 
top management more data more quickly in more usable form than has been 
previously available at any time in the Department’s history. 

It should be underscored that the personnel inventory system is not personnel 
administration by machine. The system is neither designed nor intended to 
eliminate from consideration the personal concern and the specific judgments 
that must be made in the use and motivation of employees. Moreover, it is 
apparent that the usefulness of any machine records system is in proportion to the 
accuracy and reliability of the data that is recorded. The Department is con- 
tinuing its efforts to increase the validity of the basic data recorded in the in- 
ventory. 

In view of the importance of providing adequate direction in the further im- 
provement of the inventory system, an officer experienced in statistical systems 
has been placed in charge of the operation. 


B, PROJECTION OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Pursuant to the Committee’s recommendation that the Department project its 
personnel requirements over a 5-year period, the Department has developed 
several projections of personnel requirements, but over a shorter time period based 
upon data derived from the personnel inventory system and other sources in the 
Department. As a consequence of these efforts methods and techniques for cor- 
relating many of the factors that must be considered in such a projection have 
been developed. The projections have been extremely useful in forecasting the 
Department’s requirements for junior Foreign Service officers as well as deter- 
mining the number of Foreign Service officer promotions (and future promotional 
possibilities) in the various classes of the Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

Currently the Department is developing a 5-year projection of personnel and 
training needs pursuant to the stated request of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 
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While recognizing the value of a long-term forecast of personnel needs in rela- 
tion to current supply, it is apparent that the validity of such forecasts is subject 
to a very appreciable margin of error. First and foremost is the ever-present 
possibility of substantial changes in the work of the Foreign Service which can 
and'do occur frequently as a result of unanticipated changes in the direction or 
types of programs supporting the foreign policy of the United States. 

tqually important is the fact that personnel requirements are an integral 
element in the Department’s budget process, which is subject to annual congres- 
sional appropriations. This problem is particularly acute in the case of the 
Department in view of the fact that a substantial proportion of the Department’s 
personnel requirements are dependent in turn upon the needs of other agencies of 
the Government that utilize its services under reimbursement arrangements. 

As regards the projections that have been made to date, considerably more 
data are needed before a long-term projection can be made in as precise terms as 
those recommended by the Secretary’s Public Committee. For example, until the 
competencies of all Foreign Service officers have been evaluated, pursuant to the 
career development program, and recorded on punch cards, it is not possible to 
obtain a worldwide picture of quantitative and qualitative overages and shortages 
in relation to the many functions and specialties that comprise the work of the 
Service. As this type of data becomes available, it will be possible to improve and 
extend forecasts of personnel needs. 

In recognition of the importance of this type of manpower analysis, steps were 
taken during 1956 to assign a competent officer to a newly esta lished position 
in the Office of Personnel with responsibility for undertaking various types of 
manpower analyses including projections of personnel requirements. 


C, FULL-STAFFING FACTOR 


In accordance with the Committee’s:\recommendation as contained in its second 
audit report of February 26, 1955, the Department’s budget procedures have been 
revised so as to make specific provision for a full-staffing factor that will take 
into account actual authorized strength requirements for overseas posts. 





Report or Action TAKEN ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SECRETARY'S PUBLIC 
COMMITTBE ON PERSONNEL CONCERNING CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


Recommendations of Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel 


In its report of May 1954.to the Secretary, the Public Committee recommended 
that the Department: 

1. Develop a career management program; and 

2. Plan assignments. to take into account insofar as possible career development 
and training programs. 

In its audit report of December 13, 1955, the committee had the following 
observation to make: 

“Career development is a field in which the committee has had a long-standing 
interest and one which has particular significance for the future of the Foreign 
Service. Members of the Office of Personnel have outlined their views, their 
long-range planning and the steps which they have taken. It is evident that 
much time and thought has been devoted to the problem. Nevertheless, a great 
deal remains to be done.’’ 

Action taken by the Department.—(Note: On December 28, 1956, members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee staff were given an oral briefing on steps taken 
by the Department to date and prospective plans for the future with respect to 
the career development and counseling program.) 

Pursuant to the recommendations of the Public Committee, the Department 
has made considerable progress toward developing and placing into operation 
a well-rounded career development and counseling program. Following an 
extensive period of research, study, and pilot operation, a concrete plan has been 
developed and is being implemented with increasing vigor. 


A. INITIAL FORMULATION OF A CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Prior to the recommendations of the Public Committee, the Department had 
been aware of the need for,improving the utilization and development of its per- 
sonnel, Through the day-to-day process of planning and effecting the assign- 
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ment of Foreign Service personnel, consideration necessarily was given both to 
the needs of the Service as well as to the desires and preferences of employees. 
The integration program and the resulting emphasis upon the expansion of the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps accentuated the need for taking further steps to 
improve and strengthen existing programs, 

The first step taken in carrying out the above recommendations was to set up 
a research project and to explore the problems involved in devising a program 
that would adequately meet the worldwide needs of the Foreign Service. 

To this end an extensive study was made of the experience of other organiza- 
tions, both public and private, in establishing and maintaining career manage- 
ment programs. A number of helpful ideas were adapted to meet the particular 
needs of a Foreign Service career development program, 

This was then followed by the development of a concrete career development 
plan, including specific methods and techniques for its application based on a set 
of approved principles. In order to assure that the plan would be applied in a 
practical way, it was applied initially to 150 Foreign Service officers. Following 
this pilot operation, steps were then instituted to apply the program to all Foreign 
Service officers. 


B. MAJOR BLEMENTS OF THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The career development program consists of five principal elements which 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Adequate information on ‘personnel needs and resources 

An essential element in the Department’s career development program is to 
provide more adequate information concerning positions and personnel than has 
been available heretofore. This phase of the program, therefore, is closely related 
to the personnel inventory system which is discussed elsewhere in this report. 
Examples of specific steps taken include the following: 

(a) The Office of Personnel has completed a worldwide survey of self-appraised 
skills, interests, and career aspirations, including desired training, for virtually 
all Foreign Service officers. In view of the importance of foreign languages, a 
special survey has been made (also on a self-appraised basis) of the language 
competencies of employees in the Service. The resulting information is essential 
in devising individual plans for the assignment, use, and training of Foreign 
Service officers. The Department plans to maintain on a current basis this 
expression on the part of the officers themselves of the type or types of work for 
which they feel they are best fitted, their career aspirations, and their estimate of 
the kind or kinds of training that would make them more useful members of the 
Service. 

(b) In recent months¢the Department has developed a set of flexible guides 
which reflect for each of the major functions in which Foreign Service officers are 
likely to be engaged, desirable progressive sequences of experience and training. 
The guides have been devised in such a manner as to take into account the dis- 
tribution of Foreign Service officer positions as between the Department and over- 
seas posts. It should be emphasized that the career guides are merely a working 
tool to assist those responsible for planning assignments, including training as- 
signments. The guides must, and will be, used merely as a guide. Many factors 


enter into the assignment and transfer of Foreign Service personnel. An assign- 
ment that may be ideally suited to the interests and aspirations of an officer may 
not be feasible under given conditions. Accordingly, the career cuides represent 


a series of signposts pointing the direction, but they must be applied with full 
recognition of the specific factors involved in individual cases. 

(c) A third example of the steps taken to improve information essential to a 
sound career development program has been the establishment of uniform titles 
to apply to all Foreign Service officer positions, both at home and abroad, with 
particular emphasis on identifying the particular functional skills required to 
perform the duties involved. The resulting information is reflected in the per 
sonnel inventory system described elsewhere in this report. 

(d) Another example has been to summarize for each Foreign Service post 
abroad those factors that tend to limit assignment possibilities or require special 
consideration, such as unusually adverse health conditions, lack of adequate 
medical facilities, and the like. 
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2. Group evaluation of officer competencies 


A second element in the career development program has been to devise 
techniques, procedures, and forms for evaluating at periodic intervals the fune- 
tional competencies, personal qualities, special abilities, and potential of all 
Foreign Service officers. All available information concerning the performance 
and capabilities of the officer is carefully evaluated by a panel composed of officers 
with broad and varied Foreign Service experience in the career development and 
counseling staff. The Department can maintain, therefore, on a continuing basis 
a departmental evaluation as to the adequacy of its basic resource, namely, man- 
power, in meeting the needs of the Service. As indicated in the report on the 
personnel inventory program, these evaluations are recorded in the machine 
records system. In the future they will play an increasingly important part in 
providing information for manpower planning, career development, assignment, 
and training activities. 


3. Development of individual career plans 


A third element of the program involves devising for each Foreign Service 
officer a projected utilization and career development plan by the career develop- 
ment and counseling staff. This plan takes into account both the officers’ 
interests and aspirations; the Department’s evaluation of the officer in terms of 
his capabilities and potential; and known or estimated shortages or overages in 
personnel resources to meet position requirements and program needs. The 
career plan not only suggests the nature and location of the officer’s next assign- 
ment, but also projects over a 6-year period the direction in which the officer 
should move, including training. These basic data are being recorded on IBM 
punchcards and made an integral part of the personnel inventory system. 


4. Application of career plans 


The fourth phase of the program involves applying the individual officer 
utilization and career development plans in terms of day-to-day personnel opera- 
tions. The plans, as they are developed by the career development and counseling 
staff, are made available to the personnel officers who are responsible for working 
out specific assignments and training in order that full consideration may be given 
to career development and training needs at the time selections are made to fill 
specific positions. As further experience is acquired, it is anticipated that career 
plans and actual assignments will increasingly dovetail. 


&. Counseling of officers 


The last phase of the program, which has not yet been fully implemented, is 
to make available to all Foreign Service officers as they return to the Department 
on home leave, consultation, or departmental assignment the services of the 
career development and counseling staff. A staff memfer will discuss with each 
officer his interests, training needs, and future utilization, and will encourage and 
guide the officer in self-development efforts as would be in the mutual interest of 
the officer and the Service. he results of counseling sessions will be recorded 
for future reference. It is hoped that the counseling program will become in- 
creasingly important and useful. 


C. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AND CURRENT STATUS OF THE CAREER-DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


During the latter part of 1956, the career-development program moved from 
a planning stage to an action stage. A career development and counseling staff 
has been established in the Office of Personnel, headed by an experienced Foreign 
Service officer with the rank of career minister. A staff of 18 officers, with addi- 
tional clerical support, is now on duty. 

This staff has already completed firm career plans for more than 300 Foreign 
Service officers in addition to the 150 cases previously developed in the pilot opera- 
tion referred to above. The Department is convinced that the keynote of the 
evaluation of officer competencies and preparation of individual career plans must 
be quality rather than quantity and is proceeding accordingly. Nonetheless, it 
is anticipated that by about July 1, 1957, an initial review will have been com- 
pleted on approximately 3,000 Foreign Service officers. Because of the emphasis 
necessarily being placed on this phase of the program, it has been necessary to 
defer a full-scale program of personal interviews and counseling which will be in- 
stituted, however, by midsummer. 

The career development staff maintains close relations with the personnel officers 
in the Division of Personnel Operations, the Foreign Service Institute, and the 
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various bureaus in the Department, as well as other interested agencies of the 

Government. In view of the importance of training as a means of improving the 
ualifications of Foreign Service officers, to meet Service needs, the careere 
evelopment program necessarily is concerned with training needs. 

In line with the Department’s belief that the program should proceed with 
emphasis on quality of output, it may be noted that in developing an individual 
career plan, provision is made for group judgment and top-level review. For 
example, after an individual analyst (who normally reviews only the cases of 
officers junior to himself) has completed his evaluation of an officer’s record and 
developed his concept of an appropriate career plan, including the reasons for the 
particular plan devised, he presents his conclusions to a review panel comprised 
of at least two additional analysts. Thus, the plan is given a careful examination 
by at least three individuals, in addition to which the chief of the career develop- 
ment and counseling staff makes a final review. 

In conclusion, the Department believes that it has complied with the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary’s Public Committee that a career management plan 
be undertaken. Checks with other agencies of the Government and private 
organizations indicate that the Department has made substantial progress in 
this complex field of personnel administration. While it is too early to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the program, there is every reason to believe that over the 
years that lie ahead, it will be possible to relate with increasing validity the 
practical and ideal considerations that enter into the assignment, utilization, 
development and training of Foreign Service officers in the national interest. 





Report oN AcTION TAKEN ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SECRETARY'S PUBLIC 
CoMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL CONCERNING THE DEPARTMENT’S TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


1. Recommendation 


Direct appropriate officials of the Department to undertake the following: 
(a) Prepare an estimate of the Department’s training needs, projected over a 
5-year period, and establish annual training quotas accordingly; and (b) prepare 
cost estimates and allocate funds necessary for the achievement of the training 
objectives thus established. 

Action taken.—A staff study project was assigned on November 12, 1954, to 
the members of the institute staff, and responsibility for each portion of it dele- 
gated to an appropriate member or group of members of the staff. As a result 
staff studies including estimates of training needs and annual training quotas 
were prepared on the following types of training: (1) Introductory training, 
(2) midcareer training, (3) other advanced training including war college assign- 
ments, (4) training for personnel integrated in Foreign Service, (5) specialized 
graduate-level training at universities, (6) advanced management and adminis- 
trative training, (7) consular training, (8) language training, (9) training at posts 
and field centers, (10) critical issues seminars, (11) work skills and competences, 
and (12) orientation programs for dependents. Each of the above staff studies 
was completed by one or more staff members of the Foreign Service Institute, 
and has served as a starting point for actual training now underway. Their 
findings have been modified on an empirical basis with the experience of 2 years 
and in the light of the expertise and knowledge of the problem brought to bear 
by the Director, Harold B. Hoskins, who entered on duty March 8, 1955. He 
immediately obtained the advice and assistance of a group of members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, who constituted themselves an ad hoe committee 
on training in foreign affairs, and at the earliest possible moment he reconstituted 
the advisory committee for the purpose of obtaining continuing advice and counsel 
concerning the institute’s programs. 

The preparation of cost estimates and allocation of funds was completed as 
far as possible within the limits imposed by the annual budget process, and 
cost requirements are projected with the objective of maintaining a 5-year 
projection ahead of the present date in spite of the pioneering and therefore 
somewhat unpredictable nature of the job the Institute is called upon to perform, 
the changing shape of Institute responsibility as other agency participation 
increases, and the impact of the integration program, as felt in the greatly increased 
demand for full-time language training. 
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2. Recommendation 


Issue immediately a departmental circular establishing the Foreign Service 
Institute as a unit responsible to the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration. 

Action taken.—Compliance with this recommendation was completed on 
March 8, 1955, with departmental circular No. 141 the text of which is as follows: 
“Subject: Organization Change—Foreign Service Institute 

“1, The Foreign Service Institute (FSI) is hereby transferred from the Office 
of Personnel to the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration and 
is assigned the organizational symbol O/FSI. 

“2. Mr. Harold B. Hoskins has been appointed as Director of the Foreign 
Service Institute. Mr. Hoskins is located in room 500, SA—6, telephone extension 
2661. 

“3. This change in the organizational placement of the Foreign Service Institute 
is made to give recognition to what the Secretary's Public Committee on Personnel 
described as the primary importance of the training function in the development 
of a competent career service, and as a step toward fulfilling the aspirations of 
the framers of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 in establishing a Foreign Service 
Institute ‘* * * comparable to the Army and Navy command schools and staff 
colleges, to furnish in-service training in all phases of Foreign Service work to 
officers and employees throughout their careers.’ ’ 

This circular was the means of accomplishment of the Public Committee's 
recommendation that the Director of the Institute, like the ‘directors of the mili- 
tary colleges”’ should report to the highest authorities in the Department. Follow- 
ing the issuance of this order the Director of the Institute has reported directly 
to the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. He may thus be said to 
report to the highest authorities in his Department just as the President of the 
National War College, who reports to the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, does in his. 

8. Recommendation 

Strengthen the Institute staff, and appoint as its Director an educational leader 
of distinction, as called for in the House Report of 1946. 

Action taken.—The strengthening of the Institute staff began immediately 
upon the publication of the report of the Public Committee and in fact anticipated 
by several months the actual implementation of its directive on training. Three 
Foreign Service officers of appropriate breadth of Foreign Service experience and 
academic background were immediately transferred from posts abroad to the 
staff of the Institute, entering on duty on or about July 1954. They under- 
took a revision of the Institute’s curriculum and the reinitiation of such obviously 
needed courses as the basic course in the Foreign Service and the intermediate 
course. As the revised curriculum and increased activity demanded, further 
officer positions were created in spite of the severe demands for personnel in other 
areas, and these were filled by able and experienced officers at all of the various 
officer ranks. The curriculum of the Institute has, however, expanded more 
rapidly than the 100 percent increase in officer staff, so that it is even more true 
now than at the time of the Public Committee’s report that the officers who make 
up the staff at the Institute, except in the field of language training, must serve 
essentially to chair and to administer courses of instruction, calling upon Govern- 
ment, the universities, business, and the professions to supply almost all of the 
actual teaching. 

As regards the Committee’s recommendation that there be appointed to direct 
the Institute an educational leader of distinction, (as called for in the House report 
on the Foreign Service Act of 1946) Mr. Harold B. Hoskins entered on duty as 
Director of the Foreign Service Institute on March 8, 1955. Mr. Hoskins is a 
man of extremely broad experience. A Princeton graduate, he has never lost his 
interest in education, and in fact was pursuing graduate studies at George Wash- 
ington University when called to his present position. He is chairman of the board 
of trustees of the American University of Beirut, Lebanon, a trustee of Lingnan 
University, a counselor of Smith College and a member of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. His particular qualifications in the field of foreign affairs 
include two periods of service with the Department of State and various assign- 
ments overseas including one as special assistant to the Ambassador at Tehran in 
1944 and another as counselor for economic affairs attached to various American 
diplomatic missions in the Middle East. He is a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. He also brings to the Foreign Service Institute extensive business and 
executive experience which‘has been of great value in its reorganization. 
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4. Recommendation 

Establish procedures for the review and evaluation of training activities and 
results, at home and abroad. 

Action taken.—At all levels of training in the Foreign Service Institute, since 
the individuals being trained are without exception people to be depended upon for 
the responsible conduct of Government business, student evaluation of the train- 
ing offered hus been considered an appropriate method. The Institute has profited 
greatly in all of its courses at all levels from the generally responsible and thought- 
ful evaluations of the training and its effect upon them obtained from students at 
all levels. In the larger courses, such as the orientation courses, in which classes 
sometimes include as many as 100 trainees, evaluations are obtained through the 
circulation of standard forms. In the general career courses, where individuals 
commenting can easily consult with the other members of their class, a joint eval- 
uation agreed upon by all members of the class is the usual procedure. 

In view of the extensive use made of universities throughout the country and 
the faculty members of various universities, it is essential that the Institute main- 
tain a eurrent and detailed knowledge of university programs appropriate to the 
training of Foreign Service officers and of the faculty members of American uni- 
versities who best can contribute to the programs offered by the Institute in 
Washington. To this end, the Institute maintains extensive correspondence with 
universities throughout the country, receives indirect word of programs particu- 
larly in the fields of area studies and economies from the external research staff 
of the Department of State (which forms part of the Department’s College Rela- 
tions Committee), and encourages visits by members of the Institute staff to 
universities throughout the country. These visits are often coincidental with the 
supervision of study activities being carried on by one or more Foreign Service 
officers at the university in question, but often expressly for the purpose of con- 
sulting with faculty members concerning programs or the improving of programs 
to meet Institute needs. In like manner, just as the Institute staff evaluates the 
university programs attended by Foreign Service officers and seeks university 
faculty members competent to handle the lectures and discussions included in 
Institute courses, it invites consultation with and criticism from the best aca- 
demic specialists in the country in the field of foreign affairs, wherever these can 
be identified. 

One of the first acts of the new Director of the Institute, upon entry on duty, 
was to meet with a broad cross section of the international affairs specialists of 
American universities in Charlottesville, Va., where he received advice and sug- 
gestions from faculty members of 25 different institutions located in every area 
of the Nation. Shortly thereafter, taking advantage of the presence in the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations of several academic specialists who have had a long 
experience of cooperation with the Department of State and interest in its train- 
ing programs, the Director arranged for the creation of an ad hoc Committee 
on Foreign Affairs Training and a series of meetings between this committee, 
which included such distinguished academic specialists as Henry Wriston, John 
Dickey, Dean Rusk and Philip Mosely. Finally, and in specifie compliance with 
the recommendations of the Public Committee, the Secretary reconstituted the 
Advisory Council, including therein individuals from the academic world, the 
executive and legislative branches of Government, and the business world, who 
were best qualified to evaluate the Foreign Service Institute’s programs and to 
suggest inprovements. 

To formalize the function of review and evaluation within the Foreign Service 
Institute itself, in a further reorganization of the Institute which took effect on 
January 1, 1957, the office of Assistant Director for Planning and Coordination 
was established. A specific duty of this office is the review and evaluation of 
training activities and results at home and abroad. Members of this office, will 
continue the practice heretofor carried out on an ad hoe basis by members of the 
staff of the Institute, of visits to overseas posts where training activities are taking 
place and of visits to other posts where the results of the Institute’s training activi- 
ties may be observed. 

Finally, and conceivably of greater long-term importance in response to the 
directive, the Institute has established a very close series of consultations with 
the Foreign Service inspectors enabling the inspectors to know at all times what 
the various programs of the Institute are, and to comment in their inspection 
reports not only on the training needs of individuals who may be required to take 
training under the Institute’s auspices, but also upon the results of training as 
observed in the field. 
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The significant relationship between training and career development as regards 
the identification of training needs is discussed in a separate report. (See Report 
of Action Taken on Recommendations of the Secretary’s Public Committee on 
Personnel Concerning Career Development.) 


5. Recommendation 


Require the participation of officers in advanced and specialized training as a 
condition for promotion in the upper grades. 

Action taken.—In acting on this recommendation the Secretary modified the 
committee’s proposal by requesting the Under Secretary for Administration in 
June 1954 to “establish procedures in the promotion program to provide for full 
recognition of the participation by officers in advanced and specialized training.’ 

The Department concluded that it would be inappropriate to impose a manda- 
tory training requirement as a condition precedent to promotion largely for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Section 621 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, relating to 
the promotion of Foreign Service officers, stipulates that, ‘promotion shall be by 
selection on the basis of merit.”’ It is the view of the Department that this clause 
raises a serious question as to the appropriateness of imposing a requirement of 
completion of a training course as a condition for advancement. 

(2) Such a procedure, even were it not inconsistent with section 621, would 
not be practicable until such time as the Department is in a position to give 
training to all officers who need it and to do so in such a way as not to unduly 
delay their possibilities for promotion. 

In any event the career training program has been developed with the various 
levels of officer in mind, so that if full compliance with the Committee’s recom- 
mendations to “‘require the participation of officers in advanced and specialized 
training as a condition for promotion in the upper grades’’ were made possible 
and were put into effect, the Institute program would be adequate to handle the 
training involved. The Institute’s proposal for a new revision of the general 
career curriculum taking into account the experience of the past 2 years is now 
receiving study in the Office of Personnel since the increased lengths of assign- 
ments to training will involve action by that office. 

However, in keeping with the spirit of the Committee’s proposals the Depart- 
ment has taken steps to assure that training is fully recognized in considering 
officers for promotion. One such step has been to obtain adequate reports on the 
officer’s participation in training and an evaluation of his relative accomplishment, 

A second step has been to instruct selection boards regarding the significance 
of and weight to be attached to training. For example, the precepts for the 
10th annual selection board contains the following pertinent injunction: 

“Those officers who have completed or who are currently engaged in training 
assignments must be given full consideration for their efforts in the light of their 
reported accomplishments during such training. It is important to remember 
that inservice training is an essential ingredient to a successful Foreign Service 
and often to an individual career. Advanced training assignments can be given 
to only a limited number of officers, The selection of these officers is made from 
among those who possess the greatest potential for development, based on their 
past relative performances. Selection boards must recognize that an officer in 
training status frequently is unable to show a documented record of accomplish- 
ment comparable to other officers. Selection boards must not permit his imme- 
diate promotional opportunities to be jeopardized for this reason. Since the 
Service has a constant need for trained officers in the various areas of functional 
specialization, selection boards, through their recommendations, must make it 
clearly evident to all officers that the successful pursuit of training is advantageous 
to the officer as well as to the Service.” 


6. Recommendation 

Invite the continuing participation of other agencies in the Department’s 
training program, but place first emphasis upon developing a program adequate 
to the Department’s needs. 

Action taken.—The monthly meetings of the Informal Interdepartmental 
Committee on Training in Foreign Affairs, established by the Director, has proved 
to be one of the most fruitful activities of the staff of the Foreign Service Institute. 
Meeting under the chairmanship of the Director of the Institute, this group, in 
which are represented the Departments of Defense, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, ICA, USIA, and CIA affords an opportunity to 
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acquaint the training officers of the other Government agencies with the Institute’s 
foreign affairs programs and language programs in general and in detail. Con- 
siderable impetus was lent to the participation of other Government agencies in 
the Foreign Service [nstitute’s programs by a letter addressed by the Secretary to 
each of the other Cabinet members heading a part of the executive branch wiih 
foreign affairs responsibilities, and inviting such participation. The increase in 
interesc and participation in the Institute’s general-career programs, cautious 
at first, has now reached a point at which the Institute’s career programs may be 
said to be beginning to provide healthly mutual acquaintanceship between senior 
officers in .he various agencies which should promote smooth operations on foreign 
affairs both at home and overseas. There has been a most spectacular increase 
over the last 3 years in other agency participation in the Institute’s interagency 
critical issues seminar program. Attendance at interagency seminars is shown in 
the table below: 





School of foreign affairs—Attendance at interagency seminars by agencies 











1955 1956 
Depo of State and Foreign Service: 
Foreign Service ~ patdccadks Seat 62 115 
2 Department of State !. ..............--...5- iiametbnbies peleeee 128 179 
Total.........--- sail, ae ae mi 294 
Civilian agencies: 
Fe ee : : Saad bases | 24 | 22 
2. Atomic Energy. . aa weicenaehe : bs | 0} 12 
3. Bureau of the Budget___- 5 eS ouaee 0 7 
4. Central Intelligence Agency . * aki 2 10 
5, Civil Service Commission. -__.. .....-.---- eaeiabiiae ial 0} 5 
6. Commerce , - 36 | 29 
7. Health, Education, and Welfare acini pods os 0 | 5 
8. International Cooperation Administration... __- (cud sees 7 | 77 
9. Justice _- . laa } 9 | 1 
10. Labor- te le , oe 8 | 10 
11. Operations C coordination Board.. ; a f | 0 2 
rey No di 23 oh ced table. <ccalis tilde ickewotnek Et ‘ | 2 1 
13, Subversive Activities Control Board _.__.-- ' , 6 2 
14, Treasury 3 - 0 9 
15. United States Information Agency : 423 425 
16. The White House- | 0 1 
Total... ii hail aiahe ‘ ; 517 | 618 
Military agencies: | 
1. Air Force 43 | 62 
2. Army 32 | 91 
3. Defense 2 | 10 15 
4. Joint Chiefs of Staff. hen wieail 1 | 18 
5. Marine Corps.--- ; ; 4 | 0 
6. NATO Standing Group-- ne near ‘ } 0 | 10 
7. Navy | 61 | 43 
. Strategic Intelligence School. _. F 6 | 13 
Total. a stint . : | 157 | 252 
Grand total. nt ee 864 | 1, 164 
| 





1 In 1955, 16 areas of State represented . In 1956, 18 areas of State represented. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON TRAINING MADE IN THE THREE AvpIT REPORTS OF THE 
SECRETARY’s PuBLIC COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 


In addition to recommendations discussed above which were incorporated in 
its initial report of May 1954 the Committee made a number of recommendations 
with regard to the Department’s training program in the reports submitted on 
its three audit meetings. Those recommendations were as follows: 

(Notre.—The numbers used refer to the numbers given to these items in the 
respective summary reports on the action taken on recommendations made by 
the Committee in its three audit meetings.) 
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A, FIRST AUDIT REPORT (OCTOBER 12, 1954 
Recommendation 

1 (c) An appropriate Director of the Foreign Service Institute be named, and 
that the Institute be reorganized so as to minimize further delay in the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive training program. 

Action taken.—As indicated above, Mr. Harold B. Hoskins was appointed as 
Director of the Institute on March 8, 1955. The Institute’s final reorganization, 
which took place on January 1, 1957, for the purpose of ‘‘creating an organization 
which would be adequate to handle a comprehensive training program,” con- 
templates the division of the Institute into three major sections under the Di- 
rector: one to be headed by an Assistant Director for Planning and Coordination; 
a second to be headed by the dean of the School of Languages; and a third by the 
dean of the School of Foreign Affairs. 

The Planning and Coordination Office will be concerned particularly with 
seeing to it that the Institute’s programs meet the needs for foreign affairs instrue- 
tion of the Department of State and the other agencies of Government both at 
home and abroad. This will include planning for new programs; the climination 
of existing programs when that is advisable; the introduction of new and better 
techniques of training such as the case study method and the increased use of 
visual aids; and the constant analvsis of the special needs of the various branches 
of Government in the field of foreign relations. 

The School of Languages and the School of Foreign Affairs will be responsible, 
respectively, for the operation of training courses at all levels in the fields of 
languages and foreign affairs, including orientation, training, functional training, 
and the various types of specialization and substantive training at the graduate 
level. An office of administration headed by an Assistant Director for Adminis- 
tration is responsible for providing overall administrative support to the Insti- 
tute’s operations 


Recommendation 

2 (f). That particular attention be given to expanding language and area 
training. 

Action taken.—In compliance with this recommendation, the Institute has taken 
the following steps: 

(a) An expansion of the professional staff of scientific linguists has been budg- 
eted for and recruitment is under way. As the School of Languages becomes 
adequately staffed, more attention will be devoted to research and the preparation 
of better teaching materials specifically designed to meet the needs of Foreign 
Service personnel. 


(6) A linguistic consultant from Harvard is working with the staff on research 
projects and pedagogical problems. Kven with the present limited staff, the 
preparation and revision of training materials has been considerably stepped up 
during the past year. 

(c) The School of Languages has during the last vear published a new spoken 
Japanese text and a basie Korean reader. A new spoken French text has been 
completed in mimeographed form and is in ust { new spoken Spanish course 
will be published within the next 6 months. New texts in spoken German and 


spoken Persian are near completion and work is under way on several other new 


basic spoken texts 
(d) It is planned for fiscal year 1958 that the School of Languages will have a 
full time senior scientific linguist to direct research, supervise the preparation of 


materials, and work on the improvement of pedagogical methods 





(e) With 1 spect to training more Dep: rtment of State personnel, the budadet 
for fiscal year 1957 includes 83 man-vears for training of area specialists, approxi- 
mately 60 pereent of this being devoted to full-time language training. This 
compares with 30 man-years in fiscal year 1955. Training in this program is 
budgeted to continue at the 83 man-vear level in fiscal vear 1958 


at posts in the field has been expanded 


f) Training in part-time program 
fiseal vear 1955 to 2,076 students at 127 posts 


from 1,061 students at 99 posts in 
in fiscal year 1957. Further expansion is planned and budeeted for fiscal year 
1958. 

(gq) A considerably e pa ided program in Ir nch, German, and Spanish i inder- 


way which, during fiscal vear 1958, will provide training for 590 Foreign Service 





personnel. This program is designed to meet the eritical situation shown by a 
recent survey of language skills in the Service, which indicates th pproximately 
50 percent of our Foreign Service personnel do not have a ‘useful knowledge of 
anv foreign languags This expanded progra l planned fo ) Cul ind, in 
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combination with other programs, is designed to provide everyone in the Service 
with a “‘useful’’ knowledge of at least one foreign language. 

(hk) The Institute is moving to extend the facilities of its language school to 
other agencies. A considerable increase in enrollment by other agencies’ personnel 
(particularly USIA) is anticipated in fiscal year 1958. 

Problems in full compliance with the objectives of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 and the Public Committee’s reeommendations relating to language and area 
training include (1) the difficulty in recruiting competent professional staff; 
(2) the inadequacy of present physical facilities; (3) the problem of obtaining full 
recoguition of the Institute’s Language School as the Government’s language 
training center in Washington; and (4) the heavy demands placed upon the 
Service to meet program and operational needs. 


B. SECOND AUDIT REPORT 
Recommendation 

7. That the training plans of the Foreign Service Institute be given high priority 
and that the advisory board be reconstituted and members promptly appointed 
and thereafter convened regularly. 

Action taken.—In the intervening period following the publication of the Public 
Committee’s report the training program of the Foreign Service Institute has 
been given high priority as the yearly increase of its budget, the increase in 
Foreign Service officers assigned to its staff, and the actual increase in man-years 
of training adequately testify. 

After careful study of available sources of citizens who might perform a useful 
service as members of the Advisory Committee, the Foreign Service Institute’s 
Advisory Committee was reconstituted in January of 1956. Public members of 
the Advisory Committee are: Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign 
Affairs; Robert Cutler, chairman of the board of directors, Old Colony Trust Co.; 
Clyde K. Kluckhohn, director, Laboratory of Social Sciences, Harvard University; 
Charles FE. Saltzman, general partner, Henry Sears & Co.; Henry M. Wriston, 
director, The American Assembly, Columbia University; Ellsworth Bunker, 
American Ambassador to India; Frances P. Bolton, Congresswoman, House of 
Representatives; Robert B. Calkins, president, Brookings Institution; William L. 
Langer, chairman, Committee on Regional Studies, Harvard University. 

Meetings of the new committee were held on May 21, 1956, June 26, 1956, 
October 2, 1956, and the next meeting is scheduled for January 27, 1957. In its 
3 all-day meetings, this Committee has demonstrated not only a desire to meet 
at every possible opportunity when its very busy members can be brought to- 
gether, but also, at its meetings, displays the most lively interest in both general 
and detailed aspects of the Foreign Service Institute’s training programs. Several 
members of the Committee have actually taken part in the Institute’s programs, 
lecturing to courses. At the last meeting of the Committee, it was agreed that all 
members would like to do so and would be invited to do so as opportunity affords. 
This will enable the members of the Advisory Committee to have even more of a 
firsthand feeling of the concrete problems confronting the Institute. The Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, the Assistant Secretary of State-Controller, 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel, as well as the Director of the 
Foreign Service Institute, are ex officio members of the Committee. 


Recommendation 


8. That training and educational services which can be adequately and ecoe 
nomically performed elsewhere be put on a contract basis in other public or private 
academic institutions. 

Action taken.—Iin general, training which is entrusted to other public and private 
educational institutions is the sort of training at the advanced graduate level for 
which individual training assignments are made and to which, in general, large 
enough numbers of officers are not assigned to warrant a contract arrangement. 
An obvious exception to this is the arrangement with the defense colleges which 
might be termed a contract arrangement between agencies of the Government. 
Aside from the War College courses, the Department believes that general pro- 
fessional career instruction of the graduate level is more effectively and economi- 
cally presented under the supervision of carefully selected Foreign Service officers 
who are keenly aware of the objectives and the end use of the training in question. 
On its own, and through the external research staff, the Foreign Service Institute 
is constantly scrutinizing the various area study programs available at all American 
universities. There are not enough officers preparing for area specialization in 
any one area to permit a contract arrangement, except as the assignment of officers 
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to a university and the paying of their tuition constitute a contract arrangement, , 
On the other hand, there are area programs, whose directors frankly state to the 
Institute that the presence of Foreign Service officers in their programs is of sueh 
interest to them that they will make modifications in the programs where neces- 
sary to give these officers the most adequate training in the most economical way. 
Under this sort of arrangement, Foreign Service officers, on assignment as Foreign 
Service Institute fellows, take a full year of graduate study at any one of several 
universities and under any one of many different programs throughout the country. 
There are other programs, such as the advanced management program of the, 
Harvard Business School, to which Foreign Service officers are sent for less than 
an academic year. 

The Institute considers that training which can be adequately and economically 
performed elsewhere should be put on a contract basis. In pursuance of this 
principle, the Institute has contracted to the Department of Agriculture its 
correspondence course in administration and supervision. This course is now 
being pursued by 150 Foreign Service officers of all ranks. Similarly, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has contracted to provide for the Foreign Service Institute a 
correspondence course in visa operations. Further, the adoption of the case- 
study method as the most rapid and therefore most economical means of perform- 
ing certain types of training at the advanced level in the Foreign Service Institute 
has necessitated a contract with Harbridge House, Inc., of Boston, for the cases 
to be used and for the experts to present these cases in their initial use. In many 
of the Institute’s courses a knowledge of the Foreign Service and its function is a 
central factor in the organization of the course, since the courses are to be applied 
directly to the Foreign Service and are not being offered for purposes of general 
education. For this reason, the Institute staff has devoted most of its efforts to 
the development of (1) general career courses, (2) functional courses such as those 
in budget and fiscal operations, (3) orientation courses for all individuals going 
overseas, and (4) language training directed toward a useful speaking knowledge 
of foreign languages. ' 

C. THIRD AUDIT REPORT 
Recommendation 

6 (zg) Improve physical facilities at the Foreign Service Institute which remain 
unsatisfactory. 

Action taken.—Since the writing of the third audit report the plans for a new 
and enlarged Department of State Building, including provision for the Foreign 
Service Institute, have been completed. In the interim the Institute will move 
to larger facilities in Arlington Towers. The Institute’s plans also include in- 
creased use of the off-site training center at a nearby location in Virginia, which 
is already being used by each successive general career course at the basic and 
advanced levels. 


Recommendation 

6 {h) Strengthen FSI’s program for the career development of senior officers, 

Action taken.—The Institute’s primary target in the field of foreign-affairs 
training has been the strengthening of a career-development program at the 
advanced level for senior officers. In this case, the word ‘‘senior’’ officers is under- 
stood to mean officers of class 3 and above as specifically stated by the Public 
Committee in its report and as generally used by the Department. In the 
past 2 years, the old intermediate course has been rapidly remodeled until, in its 
present form, it has proved both challenging and effective, as a career-develop- 
ment course for officers at the class 3 level. Consultation with the best academic 
experts, including not only those on the Institute’s Advisory Committee but also 
Prof. F. 8. C. Northrop, of Yale, who has made a singularly important contribu- 
tion to the development of this course, has led the Institute to conclude that the 
course should now be titled ‘“‘The Advanced Course in Foreign Affairs’ and that it 
should be lengthened to at least 22 weeks with a view eventually to lengthening 
the course to the 9 months of a full academic year. This suggestion has been 
enthusiastically supported by the Advisory Committee, which has been particu- 
larly strong in its praise of the Institute’s achievement in the midcareer course, 
stating that this course is no longer an experimental offering, that it has proved a 
satisfactory vehicle for career training at the senior-officer level, and that it should 
be used as the basis for a longer, full-scale, advanced course. The Institute has 
proposed such a revision of the course, and the proposed revision is being actively 
studied by the various offices concerned with the utilization of personnel. From 
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an overall standpoint, the Department is confronted by pressing needs both for 
training on the one hand and for performance of day-to-day operations on the 
other. These relative needs are being met insofar as present resources will 
permit. 


Recommendation 


6 (i). Enlarge and make the language program more available. 
Action taken.—A discussion of steps taken to expand the language-training 
program is given above in item 2 (f) under the first audit report. 


x 





